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FORTUNATE IS THE MAN WHO CAN START THE NEW YEAR WITH A BALANCE IN THE BANK 


Next Week: Poultry Special 
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i Miles of Second Track Costmg 


3,301, OOO 





ike isu tails of Anmerican railroad bailing goes 
uninterruptedly on, evidencing itself in bettered 
road conditions, bettered equipment, and a con- 
stant, successful striving on the part of carriers 
to provide superior freight and passenger service. 








place your order for 

es trees. Let us tell you about 

our standard varieties. We have no cheap 
trees, but our prices are on a par with quality. 


Beautiful varieties of Arborvitaes, 

and others, Write for catalog FP. 
BOLLING FARMS NURSERIES 

Bolling, Alabama 








World. § It will be of partic- 
ular interest to the patrons 
of the Louisville & Nash- 
counter onene 
its appropriations, 
ed or authorized for the 
first nine months of 1926, 
oa ap een ng 
Such improvements, in 
dition to the second-track 
work pictured above, in- 
clude additional loco- 
motives and freight and 
passenger cars, and var- 
ious other projects 
designed to im- 


your stale and lot 
manure im the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill, Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 











Cottonseed Meal for Fertilizer 


TH the price of cottom seed and 
W cottonseed meal low and nitrate of 
soda about as it has been for 
some time farmers are making inquiry 
about using cottonseed meal for fertilizer. 
Prof. M. J. Funchess, director of the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Auburn, was asked whether this 
should be done He did not answer from 
his own opinion but went back to the ex- 
periments in order to let cotton plants 
do the answering. He studied the re- 
sults of 202 tests conducted over a period 
of 12 years in codperation with farmers 
on ali. soil divisions in Alabama, They 
ran from 1911 through 1922. 


In studying these experiments Prof. 
Funchess found that for the entire state, 
a ton of nitrate of soda (18 per cent 
ammonia) produced 2.4 times as much 
cotton as a ton of cottonseed meal (7.5 
per cent ammonia). While this is the 
figure for the entire state, Prof. Fun- 
chess said that it is not absolutely cor- 
rect for all soil divisions because the re- 
turns. from the two fertilizers varied 
on different soils. However, it is. suffi- 
ciently accurate to serve as a good guide. 


In practical terms this means that 
when the price of nitrate of soda is 2.4 
times that of cottonseed meal a dollar 
invested in one of them should return as 
much as a dollar invested in the other. 
Since more tons of cottonseed meal must 
he handled to get the same amount of 
fertilizer this price should be based upon 
delivery at the farm. However, farmers 
have considerable spare time during the 
winter and can dotheir fertilizer hauling 
at a very small cost. 

Those who are familiar with current 
prices of cottonseed meal and nitrate of 
soda realize that cottonseed meal is the 
best buy for fertilizer. Cottonseed meal 
of this grade can be bought in many 
localities for $20 per ton. By multiply- 
ing this by 2.4, a figure of $48 is obtained, 
and this is less than present nitrate of 
soda prices. Where a farmer exchanges 
cotton seed for cottonseed meal, ton for 
ton, he is getting his fertilizer without 
paying out money. Then too, farmers 
who use cottonseed meal are increasing 
the demands of their own product. 


Prof. Funchess calls especial attention 
to the fact that it is a matter of price. 
It may be that before planting time the 
prices of these products will change. 
However, any farmer can tell: which to 
use by multiplying the price of cotton- 
seed meal by 2.4 and comparing the fig- 
ure thus obtained with the price of ni- 
trate of soda. If it is less than the price 
of soda he should buy meal: if more, he 
should buy soda. P. O. DAVIS. 


Editor’s Note.—We wish Dean Funchess 
had been able to take this analysis further 
and had given us a basis for comparison 
of values im the several sections of the 
state where soil types are different. If 








we recall results published two or three 
years ago, there are some limited areas 
where cottonseed meal is comparatively 
much more valuable than indicated here, 
while in others it is probably less valu- 
able than indicated by the average fig- 
ure for the state. 


Georgia Swine Growers to Meet 


HE Georgia Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting, 
January 18, at Thomasville: The meet- 


ing convenes at the courthouse, 10 a. m. ( 


The following interesting and helpful 
program. has. been arranged :— 
W. T. Bennett, president, presiding. 
Address of Welcome, W. A. Watt, Thomas- 
ville; Ga. 
Response, W. T. Bennett, Griffin, Ga, 
“The Hog Price Cycle,” Hon. J. Phil Camp- 
bell, director of extension, College of Agri- 
culture, Athens, Ga. 


“Why Bankers Are Interested 
Hon. W. C. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga. 

“Livestock’s Contribution to Mankind’s 
Welfare,” Hon. C. B. Heineman, Chicago, I). 

“Progress of the Swine Sanitation Project, 
Colquitt County (moving picture to illus- 
trate),” Dr. E. M. Nighbert, Moultrie, Ga. 

Hog calling contest (open to all, prizes. of- 
fered). 

1:0 p. m.—Dinner. 

2:30 p. m.—Free trip over city and to winter 
estates, Thomas County, 


in Hogs,” 








ICK out the Vul- 
can plow suited 
to your soil and the 
— you havetodo. Then you will 
be equi to do a better plowing 
a minimum of labor for 
man and team. 


Vulcan plows are built of best ma- 
terials— and they are reinforced at 
every point of strain. The Vulcan 
chilling process guarantees points 
that hold their cutting edges longer. 
The Corrugated Edge — 
an exclusive Vulcan feature 
vastly increases the cutting and wearing 
qualities of the Vulcan point. Longer 
snoot chill, wider edge chill, full chilled 
shin-piece — these are just a few of the 
many distinct superiorities Vulcan offers. 
Vulcan Plows Cultivators 
Harrows Stalk Cutters 
Vulcan means extra value —in a full line 
of tillage tools. Insist on genuine Vulean 


Implements and Parts. your dealer 
—or write direct for illustrated literature. 


THE VULCAN PLOW CO. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA (5) 





terial ~ yee Made of 16 02. 

—~ Wool Melton Cl Soave, serviceable 

+ for all out-deor wear; warm and durable; a 

Se cian cult ot anlainaann ome. 

price of 

SEND NO MONEY $27 beresin price of 
when the goods are delivered to you. 

Quran tele ae 

on request. Write for yours 
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PECANS 


Adapted to home-grounds, pay- 
ing well im orchard nara Pe- 
cans are all-round trees. One or 
more of six good varieties will meet 


every need 

Planting Facts 
contains a whole chapter on Pecans, and 
also describes and illustrates fruit trees, 
shade trees, evergreens, and shrubs. Write 
for a copy; it’s free. 
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Largest Growers of Citrus 
Poco tm the Werks 
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Six Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 


T IS none too early to get the seed catalog. It is far 


better to put in the seed supply early than late. And 

when buying, get an extra quantity to make several 
different plantings instead of just enough to plant 
one time. 


2. If sweet potatoes are bank- 
ed, watch them carefully and don’t 
let them sweat too much. If they 
are in this condition, open up the 
bank on warm days and let the 
moisture evaporate. Don't let the 
potatoes become chilled, however. 

3. Some of the spare time can 
be used to advantage now in build- 
ing a hotbed. An early crop of 
radishes, lettuce, etc., may be grown in them, and, too, 
it will soon be time to sow seed of tomatoes, peppers, 
and the like for very early plants. 

4. In the middle and upper part of the South, it 
is best to bank turnips. Pull and bank them just as 
sweet potatoes are banked. In cutting the tops, do not 
cut down into the turnip, but leave, say, a quarter of 
an inch of the leaf stems on them. 


5. If stable manure is ayailable, scatter some on the 
ground under the branches of the fruit trees. Unless 
the ground is very rich, there is little likelihood of one 
putting too much. It is not necessary to cover it. Just 
scatter broadcast under the branches and a few feet 
out beyond. 

6. Are those young fruit trees protected from rab- 
bits? If not, better get something around them right 
away. Rabbits dearly love the bark of young apple 
trees and will also eat the bitter bark from peach trees. 
Wrap the trunks with sacks, papers, cornstalks, or put 
fine mesh poultry wire around them. 


Prune Figs Each Winter 


IGS are borne on new wood, usually that which 

grew the same season. Therefore, it is clearly 

evident that to produce a good crop of fruit each 
year an abundance of new wood must be grown. Often 
old trees that are not pruned, fertilized, and cared for 
will produce so little new wood 
as to make it impossible to pro- 
duce a worth while crop. There- 
fore, figs should be pruned each 
winter. Thin out so as to permit 
the center to be open enough for 
the sun to enter. Head back the 
old branches, as heavy cutting 
back induces heavy growth the 
following season. 


When pruning, cut out entirely 
the dead, weakened, broken, or” 
diseased branches. Cut them off 
smooth with the trunk of the 
tree if the tree form is being 
grown, or right down at the 
ground where the bush form is 
being grown. The bush form is 
more desirable, except in the 
Lower South, because the tree 
form is more liable to be winter- 
killed than the bush form. 


Why Newly Set Trees Die 


OST trees and shrubs 
are comparatively easy to 
transplant if the work is 
properly done. Thousands of 
them die because they are put 
out in an indifferent manner. If 
a poorly planted tree does not 











die, it is likely to be stunted, and this means it never 
will produce the best possible shaped tree. 

We believe more newly set trees die because the 
roots are allowed to dry out before being transplanted 
than from all other causes combined. This is a mat- 
ter that few seem to give the attention that its im- 
portance justifies. Recently we saw a highly intelli- 
gent man transplanting some pecan trees. Even before 
the holes were dug the trees were laid down near the 
place where they were to be set and the roots exposed 
to the sunshine and wind for several hours. These 
trees may live, but, to say the least of it, they were 
severely handicapped before being transplanted. 

In setting any kind of tree, don’t let the roots be 
exposed to the sunshine and wind for even one minute. 
When they are taken to the place to be set, either put 
the roots in a tub of water, or keep them wrapped in 
wet sacks or other material until the véry minute they 
are to be put in the hole. This may seem like a fine 
point, but it is an intensely practical one and must be 
given attention in order to secure the best results. 


How Far South Will Apples Grow? 


HEN we get into the Middle and Lower South, 

it is a very common thing to hear folks say, 

“Apples will not grow here.” We do not be- 
lieve that in the lower two-thirds of the South apple 
growing should be gone into on a commercial scale, 
except in certain of the mountainous regions. We do 
know, however, that apples will grow much farther 
south than many believe. The grincipal reason why 
they have not been grown in the Middle and Lower 
South to a greater extent, is because we haven’t given 
them a chance. We saw this year, in the Mississippi 
Delta of Southern Arkansas some as fine Delicious 
apples as we have ever seen anywhere. 


Except in the extreme South, we are firmly con- 
vinced that a few apples should be planted for home 
use and for local markets. Of course, it will be neces- 
sary to select the varieties carefully, because many 
that grow well in the regular apple belts will not do 
well in the Lower South. Delicious, Grimes Golden, 


and Winesap are three standard varieties that we have 
seen doing quite well in the Lower South. There are 


Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Urgent Jobs to Do Now and Others We Can Do to Make Later Tasks Easier 


others, but these are certainly among the most de- 
pendable. , 

At any rate, we appeal to those in the Cotton Belt 
and in the lower two-thirds of South, where we ordi- 
narily think apples will not grow, to give them a 
chance. Plant a few trees, give them the proper culti- 
vation, pruning, fertilizing, spraying, etc., and there is 
little doubt that they will pay a good return on the 
investment. - 


Alaska Leading Early English Pea 


Ls LEASE advise me the name of two or three va- 
rieties of the hardiest and the most prolific Eng- 
lish peas for early trucking.” 

Early Alaska is one of the best. Lightning Excel- 
sior is also good. First and Best is liked by many. My 
preference of the three is Early Alaska for the early 
crop. 


Fertilizer for Irish Potatoes 


“4M geing to grow some Irish potatoes on @ sandy 
piece of ground, and want to fertilize them with a 
mixture made up of acid phosphate, nitrate of 

soda, and muriate of potash. The ground is reason- 

ably rich, but quite sandy and evidently is in need of 

a fertiliser that is rather high in potash for potatoes. 

How should I mix these materials to secure such a 

fertiliser?” 

Use 1,200 pounds acid phosphate, 600 pounds nitrate 
of soda, and 300 pounds muriate of potash. This will 
give you a fertilizer analyzing approximately 9-4.3-7, 
or 9 per cent phosphoric acid, 4.3 per cent nitrogen, 
and 7 per cent potash. This is a high-grade fertilizer 
and, with your ground reasonably rich already, con- 
tains enough nitrogen for potatoes. 


Spray Mixture Required Per Tree 


“WHAVE 55 peach trees which I want to spray with 
emulsion, and also a few apple trees. How much 
will it take to spray them?” 


To spray an average size bearing peach tree will re- 
quire 2 to 2% gallons of spray mixture. For an aver- 
age size bearing apple tree, ap- 
proximately four gallons will be 
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A HOTBED MEANS EARLIER PLANTS AND THUS A CROP READY FOR EARLY MARKET 
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Making Permanent Pasture 


“HAVE three acres of ridge 

land. The soil is gray with 

a wax foundation. I-want 
to convert it into a permanent 
pasture. There is nothing grow- 
ing on it now except bitterweed. 
How should the grownd be pre- 
pared, and what grass mixture 
should I sow? This land was 
cultivated the last time two or 
three years ago.” 


Sow on each acre a mixture 
made up of five pounds of alsike 
clover seed, 14 pounds orchard 
grass, and eight pounds red top. 
Sow this immediately. Next 
spring sow on top of it 30 pounds 
sweet clover and 20 pounds les- 
pedeza seed. 

Prepare the ground by run- 
ning over with a heavy disk har- 
row three or four times, Cut 
both ways, so as to give a thor- 
oughly pulverized soil a few 
inches deep, 
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The Average Farmer Can 
T HAS taken us eighteen years to write this editorial. 
I Eighteen years ago this January The Progressive 
Farmer coined a slogan to which we have since 
come back over and over again and on which we have 
really been working ever since. We referred at that 
time to the fact that by the 1900 census the average 
annual value of products per farm was exactly $500 a 
year less in the South Atlantic than in the North 
Atlantic states and $538 per year less in South Central 
than North Central; and so we declared that the first 
yreat need of Southern agriculture was— 

“$500 More a Year for the Average Southern Farmer.” 

Although the Southern farmer has made much prog- 
ress since we first sounded forth our “$500 More a 
Year” battle cry on January 1, 1909, the farmers of 
the West and North have also miade great progress, 
and money is cheaper now than then, the result being 
that the 1920 census showed that the Southern farmer 
is still more than $500 a year behind his Northern 
brother. And he will stay $500 behind so long as he is 
content to be not an all-round good farmer but merely 
@ specialty producer of one or two money crops— 
crops of which it is all too easy to pile up a disastrous 
surplus. 

The average Southern farmer can make $500 more 
a year. It can be done and he can do it. That is the 
positive conviction of The Progressive Farmer, and 
through eighteen years of study of the problem to- 
gether with our own farm experiences and the wisdom 
of hundreds of thoughtful farmers and farm investi- 
gators, we have evolved a statement of the four funda- 
mental principles involved which we shall now briefly 
present. 

I 


a . 

First of All, Richer Land.—‘“Rich land, rich people; 
poor land, poor people’—this is an aphorism too ob- 
viously true to be challenged. Sometimes the rich land 
tloesn’t have rich people on it, but rich land always 
tnakes riches for somebody, even if it has absentee 
landlords. As was said in our paper last month, you 
will find plenty of men engaged in farming who, if 
you went to them and said, “I will pay you 25 cents a 
day to work for me this year,” would laugh at you; 
but thousands of these same men will work on land 
that won’t pay for the labor spent on it more than 25 
cents a day. Even in 1926, with a production of 
18,000,000 bales of cotton on 47,000,000 acres, the 
South averaged only 187 pounds of lint per acre—only 
one-third of a typical good-sized bale. With even 
moderately rich lands the South should produce 15,000,- 
000 bales on 30,000,000 acres of land. 

The land, after all, is our boss, our employer. Just 
as no man would be willing to work for an employer 
for wages without first asking, “How much are you 
going to pay me per day or per month?” so none of us 
ought to be willing to work a piece of land in 1927 
without first asking ourselves, “How much a day will 
that piece of land pay me for my work?” In thou- 
sands of cases it would be found that that land hasn’t 
been paying more than 25 to 50 cents a day for labor 
spent on it and will not do so this year. 

The first great need of Southern agriculture is richer 
land. We should try to plant a soil-building crop with 
or after every soil-robbing crop. While commercial 
fertilizers pay, we must realize that we can often buy 
fertilizer cheaper in a sack of legume seed than in a 
sack of fertilizer. We must use fertilizers as a sup- 
plement to wise soil-building, not as a substitute for it. 


Il 


Not Fewer but More Acres Per Man, Through 
More Power and Machinery.—It is a foolish idea 
which has gone abroad that the average farmer should 
“cultivate fewer acres and cultivate them more inten- 
sively.” What he really needs to do is to cultivate 
more acres through more horsepower and machinery. 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp put his finger on a fundamental 
weakness of Southern farming when taking Iowa and 
South Carolina as typical Western and Southern states, 
he declared :— 

“Where the South Carolina farmer uses one 

* mule and one man to plow, accomplishing less than 
an acre per day from three to four inches deep, 
the Iowa farmer uses at least. three horses and 
plows four acres per day six to eight inches deep.” 

_ Using North Carolina and Nebraska as illustrations, 

Dr. E. C. Branson has made the same point quite 

effectively as follows :— 


“In Nehracka 187000 farm workers cultivate 


Really Make “$500 More” 


23,000,000 acres, while in North Carolina 478,000 

workers cultivate only 8,000,000 acres. Which 

means that in Nebraska about a thind as man 
farm workers cultivate nearly three times as mu 
land as in North Carolina. The Nebraska farm- 
ers produce small vaiues per acre, only $9.09 
against $38.82 in North Carolina; but they pro- 
duce large values per person, $2,778 against $1,053 
in North Carolina.” 

One of the chief reasons why Western farmers make 
more than Southern farmers is because they cultivate 
so much larger acreage as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing comparison of the average number of acres of 
improved land per farm in the various states :— 

South: Virginia, 3. North Carolina, 30. South Carolina, 32. 


Georgia, 42, Alabama, #. Mississippi, 4. Tennessee, 44. 
Arkansas, 39. Louisiana, 41, Texas, 71. 


West: Nebraska, 185. Kansas, 185. Minnesota, 120. 
134. South Dakota, 243. North Dakota, 316, 

Of course, along with the larger acreages go in- 
creased horsepower and machinery. As we pointed out 
some time ago, the average agricultural worker in 
Italy has two-tenths of a horse (there is ane horse for 
every five workers), and the crops produced annually 
per worker amount to only $45. In Hungary and 
France, there is four-tenths of a horse per worker, 
and crop values rise to $80 in Hungary and $90 in 
France. In Germany there is one-half horse per 
worker, and values rise to $119. In the United States 
we hawe two horses per worker, and crop values rise 
to $292. In Iowa there are practically four horses per 
worker, and crop values rise to $595, while Nebraska 
with five horses per worker shows a crop average 
of $910. 

One reason why corn and other similar crops have 
not been produced economically in the South is because 
we have insisted on growing non-cotton crops by com- 
mon cotton methods. We should reduce cotton acre- 
age by 17,000,000 acres and with proper horsepower 
and machinery, it would then be easy to take the same 
human labor together with the usual fertilizer expendi- 
ture for 17,000,000 acres of cotton and grow instead 
50,000,000 acres in. grain and hay, food and feed. 
With such a policy the Southern farmer would indeed 
be able to make cotton “his clean surplus,” as Henry 
Grady advocated, and then indeed would be breaking 
“the fullness of our day.” 


Ill 


“Food, Feed, and Fertility First” Plus Two Money 
Crops.—The old motto of good farmers, “Live at home 
and board at the same place,” has been somewhat 
broadened by us to read, “Food, Feed, and Fertility 
First.” We need to think not only of feeding ourselves 
and our animals, but our land—food for ourselves, feed 
for our animals, fertility for our soils. 

With garden, cow, and fifty hens 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins. 


lowa, 


Then we must go further and provide for that “soil- 
building crop with or after every soil-robbing crop”’— 
and even then we must have on every farm something 
that we can depend on to bring in a real cash profit 
every year. We must have money for clothing, taxes, 
and schools, and other necessities. And experience has 
shown that dependence on any one “money crop” alone 
is not safe; the plight of our cotton farmers today is 
proof enough. 

To make sure of a steady, uninterrupted advance 
along the way of “$500 More a Year,” there should be 
at least two money crops on every farm plus an im- 
portant source of cash income from some animal prod- 
uct—hogs, dairy cows, poultry, sheep, or beef cattle. 


IV 


Practice Thrift; Avoid Time Prices; Go Into Debt 
Only for Productive Purposes.— No matter how 
hard a man may work and plan, however, he will not 
get ahead on the “$500 More” road without thrift. 
Buying on time prices will wreck any farmer who gets 
heavily into it, and any farm family ought to be willing 
to wear patched clothes if necessary in order to change 
from a store-account farmer to a bank-account farmer. 
The farmer who prospers must say “No” not only to 
slick-tongued agents but to many urgent desires of 
himself and his family even when he has money in his 
pocket. He should recognize the truth of what The 
Progressive Farmer has so often said: The time to 
economize is when you don’t have to. He must learn 
to save money even when it hurts. As James J. Hill 
once said with such profound conviction :— 





“If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or a failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is very simple and it is infalli- 
ble: Are you able to save money? If not, drop 
out, you will lose. You may think not, but you will 
lose as sure as you live. The seed of success is 
not in you.” 

A most important fact too often ignored is that eve 
time we waste a dollar we are not only throwing awaj 
that dollar but also throwing away the interest on 
money as long as we live. Suppose a young farmer 
wastes $100 this year, what does he lose besides hig 
$100? Here is what he loses all together :— 

1. His $100; 

2. $6 a year interest on his $100 for the rest of his life; 

3. The interest on his interest or compounded inter- 

est for the rest of his life. 


In other words, the young farmer’s wasted $100 plus 


his interest, plus his interest on interest, might easily” 
equal $1,000 before his death. Old Dr. Knapp used to 


say that the average Southern farmer “will let money 
slip through his hands without any of it sticking,” and 
this is true to this day. We are not thrifty enough, 
Dr. Branson has pointed out that North Carolina, for 
example, produces more farm wealth every four years 
than its farmers have saved in 250 years. We must 
learn to go into debt only for productive purposes— 
only for purposes that will produce enough profits to 
pay off the debt; and we must get “the saving habit.” 


V 


As we suggested in the outset, this editorial rep- 
resents the boiled-down results of The Progressive 
Farmer’s forty years of effort to help better the South- 
ern farmer’s financial condition. It represents specifi- 
cally the net results of our studies, investigations, and 
experiences during eighteen years of effort largely 
directed toward helping readers reach the goal of “$500 
*" wea Year for the Average Southern Farmer.” 

To every reader we would repeat what we said im 
the outset: This thing can be done. You can get this 
extra $500 a year. You could no doubt get it without 
The Progressive Farmer. We believe you can get tt 
more easily, however, by following the superb series 
of articles we have planned for 1927—and we crave 
the privilege of being throughout the year your friend 
and co-worker as you push on toward the fine goal that 


lies ahead. 
a | 


HE old lady’s clothing caught from an open fire. 
She was dead when young Mrs. Hensley found 
her.” These two sentences from a news item in 
an exchange illustrate a danger that is ever-present 
and traps new victims every winter. Fenders and per- 
sonal watchfulness are the best safeguards. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Shall He Leave the Farm? 














LONG, thoughtful letter comes to us from one 
of our Mid-west readers who is trying to decide 
whether to sell or continue operating his farm. 
He has “improved, owned, and loved it for twenty-five 
years. 


He asks :— 

“Shall we (my wife and four chil- 
dren, nearly grown) move into an 
excellent small town in my county, 
.where the two boys can obtain em- 
ployment, or stick to the farm?” 
Since we are neither prescient nof 

law-givers, we cannot return a definite 
answer. On its purely business side, our reader’s 
question prompts us to suggest that possibly his sons, 
under a fair partnership or joint-stock arrangement, 
would take over the operation of the farm, to the 
benefit of all concerned in it, and thus lighten and de- 
crease the burdens to which their mother and fathef 
are tied. Why could not the daughters also function, 
on a business basis, in the partnership, if they desired | 
to do so? Why shouldn’t every farm-owning family 
organize itself on an ownership, operating basis, each 
member as a co6éperator making his or her contributia 
of thought, work, and thrift to the success of the farm 
and sharing fairly in net returns? Most young people 
thus formally identified with a real business would 
vitally interested in it. The family is a social organism; 
it ought also to be a functioning business organism. 
Finally, an improved, productive farm cannot be sold 
today for what it assuredly will realize, if offered, it; 
a few years. Now is an excellent time to buy and 4 
poor time to sell that kind of property. Many a farm 
is thankful today that he didn’t sell or was able to pull, 
through last year. Our confident opinion is that he will 
be still more thankful at this time in 1927—Breeder’s 
Gazette. Chicago. 
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NE of the most significant meetings of this de- 
() cade was the conference of Southern and West- 
ern agricultural leaders recently held in the 
historic city on the borderline between South and West 
—St. Louis, Missouri. 





will 
} as 





For nearly a generation now— 
since the final collapse of the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement in the 
early 90’s—there has been little ef- 
fective co6peration between farm- 
ers of these two great producing 
areas of “America. At times the 
farmers of the South have been 
fairly well organized in some as- 
sociation and at other times the 
farmers of the West have been 
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fairly well organized in the same association or some 





le; 
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other. But at no time have we had a powerful organi- 
zation representing authoritatively both areas; nor 
have leaders of one section frequently taken pains to 





plus 
easily: 








ed t0@ consult leaders from the other section. And this isola- 
soney tion has been deepened by the fact that in one section 
and one political party dominates, and in the other section 
we another party; while the staple crops of the two sec- 
» § tions are also different. 
se Sweet, however, are the uses of adversity, as was 
ses—~' long ago observed ; and now that farmers of both West 
ts te and South are suffering from a common calamity, the 
bit.” leaders of both sections are beginning to see the abso- 
: lute necessity for teamwork and codperation. 
reps The Common Interest of West and South 
SSTVE ND when we say that there is a powerful com- 
outh- Pym of interest that should forever cement 
ecifi~ the agricultural West and the agricultural 
, and South, we are indulging in no idle or empty assertion. 
rgely The prosperity of Southern farmers vitally affects 
‘$500 Western farmers and vice versa. While The Progres- 
sive Farmer has always advised Southern farmers to 
id im diversify, we realize that the first thing the Southern 
| this farmer always plans to do is to keep the cotton-buying 
thout world supplied with cotton. That is something we can 
jet it grow and the North and West cannot. And so long as 
reries cotton prices are profitable, the South (through its rap- 
crave idly increasing town and manufacturing population, in 
riend /™ addition to its one-crop cotton farmers) will be a big 
that and profitable customer for Western meat, flour, meal, 
and lard. On the other hand, just so surely as cotton 
is unprofitable, just so surely will Southern farmers be 
forced not only into growing their own foodstuffs, 
fire, meats, and feedstuffs, and those needed for Southern 
ound towns and cities, but also forced into active competi- 
m 11% tion with the West in growing such things for other 
esent @ markets. In like manner the Southern farmer realizes 
per-@ that the millions of farmers in other sections of 
America constitute about the best customers for South- 
ern cotton goods, and that if Northern and Western 
4 farmers are prosperous, their prosperity will therefore 
be reflected in a better demand for cotton goods and 
therefore better prices for lint cotton. 
Sa “Equality for Agriculture” an Imperative Need 
arm, O LESS important is the community of interest 
five which should bring South and West together 
1 as a working unit in political affairs in Wash- 
ait ington. As long ago as 1776, Adam Smith observed 
ns in his Wealth of Nations that since the downfall of 
n- the Roman Empire the policies of all great European 
nations “has been more favorable to arts, manufac- 
nor ™ tures, and commerce, the industries, of towns, than to 







Snite Me 2gticulture, the industry of the country.” And what 
der’s # Adam Smith said was true of Europe in 1776 has been 
sons, true of our own country practically ever since. 





And what is also important to remember, the situ- 
ation grows worse, instead of better. “To him that 
hath shall be given and from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he hath.” That is what is hap- 
pening in America today. A hundred years ago agri- 
culture and manufactures were fairly well matched in 
their influence in Washington. American business was 
then a small-scale matter, and the bigger manufactur- 
ers and commercial leaders hardly as rich or influential 
as the large farmers and plantation owners. But for 
won years now we have seen the growth of “Big Busi- 
” featured by its millionaires and multi-million- 
tots mighty “captains of industry,” allied with pow- 
erful political machines largely supported by their pat- 
onage, and represented in state and national capitals 
by the shrewdest and ablest lawyers and lobbyists that 
money could summon. 

The result is that in tax schedules, tariff schedules, 
freight and passenger rates, and all other governmental 





















By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


matters affecting farmers and other citizens, other 
businesses have been on hand powerfully organized 
and. represented by able spokesmen while the farmer 
has usually. been neither on hand: nor organized nor 
effectively represented. 


Farmers Must Assert Themselves Politically 


T IS high time to change this situation and if it is 

to be changed, South and West must work together. 

There must be a “farm bloc” im Congress and 
there must be effective farmers’ organizations in South 
and West to guide and support farmer-sentiment in 
Washington. 

The need for such codperation between South and 
West is most strikingly illustrated by recent political 
discussions. The present tariff schedules, income tax 
schedules, etc., have produced a surplus of revenue so 
that it has seriously been proposed to take around 
$300,000,000 and pay back to the relatively wealthier 
class.of Americans who pay income taxes. It is as- 
sumed that it is from them that this surplus was de- 
rived. But would it not be quite as fair to assume that 
too much has been taken by means of a tariff from the 
great masses of the American people, largely the farm- 
ers, and proceed to use this $300,000,000 in some effec- 
tive and well-considered plan of farm relief? 


Another reason for acting promptly in order 
to stimulate codperation between Western farm- 
ers and Southern farmers remains to be men- 


tioned. Western farmers are now fully aroused to the 
necessity of giving agriculture some advantages to off- 
set those given manufacturés by our present tariff 
schedules. The farmer cannot survive economically if 
he must continue to buy ia a fenced-in American mar- 
ket and sell in a fences-down world market. He can- 
not survive if he must sell in a low free-trade world 
market and buy in a protected American market. These 
are now the upper and nether millstones between which 
the farmer is being crushed. 


But, unfortunately, just as Western farmers are be- 
coming fully aroused to-this situation, Southern farm- 
ers are losing that political préstige .and power which 
should make them effective allies of the West in work- 
ing out needed reforms. In many Southern states in- 
dustrial development has resulted in dethroning the 
farmer in party councils, in state legislature, and as a 
molder of opinion in the press and otherwise. The 
names of “captains of industry” appear more fre- 
quently on lists of party officials and members of 
House and Senate than the names of farmers. South- 
ern farmers must be more on the alert than ever be- 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 


LIFE: “HUNTERS LONG AGO” 


HO that has enjoyed the glory and exhila- 
W ration of a fox-hunt long ago and has not 
im recent years heard— f 
“The deep bay, the rhythm of hoof and of cry’’— 
} who, we say, with such an experience can fail to } 
appreciate the spirited “moving picture of a hunt” 
in the first two verses of the poem below or fail 
to share the writer's poignant regret as expressed 
in the third stanza for hunting days “that are no 
} more” :— 
Wild stream the clouds, and the fresh wind is singing, 
Red is the dawn, and the world white with rime— 


Music, O music! ‘The hunter’s horn ringing! 
Over the hilltop the mounted men climb! 


Rigehins of scarlet, and glitter, and jingle, 
The deep bay, the rhythm of hoof and of cry— 
Echo, O ) echo! The winds rush and mingle! 
Halloo, view halloo! And the hunt has swept by? .. . 


Stay! All the morning is hushed and is sober, { 
Bare is the hilltop and sad as its wont— 

Out of the ghost of a long-dead October 
Blews as the dust blows the ghost of the Hunt! 








{ —Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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1 South and West Unite for Farm Relie 


A Few Thoughts Farmers in Both Sections Should Consider 


fore if Southern statesmanship is longer to reflect the 
needs and desires of our rural people. 

Success Impossible Without Organization 

T IS indeed gratifying that Southern and Western 

farm leaders have realized-the necessity for coép- 

eration. They have acted wisely.. But if they. are 
to succeed, they must also realize, that they will be 
impotent at Washington unless thoroughly organized 
farm-groups are behind them. The .wisdom of a few 
cannot save the situation. The duty of every farmer 
to join some organization and through it study—really 
study—farm problems in coéperation and consultation 
with his brother farmers—this duty cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

As we have said before, it is better fora farmer te 
belong to an organization he doesn’t like than to none 
at all. It is a fine thing psychologically for Southern 
and Western farmers to unite; but for that power 
which will shake Washington and make the represen- 
tatives of special interests tremble in their boots, the 
generous action of the leaders must now be backed up 
by vigorous organization on the part of the rank and 
file of farmers themselves—in every neighborhood and 
school district in West and South. It will take the 
combined activity of both sections to get “Equality for 
Agriculture.” 


Editor’s Note—This is No. 1 of a series of articles on 
“Important Public Questions and Economic Problems 
Affecting Agriculture” to appear in. our paper during 
the coming 12 months. The second article in this series, 

the Cotton Surplus,” by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
president of the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
appeats elsewhere in this issue. The American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange is the federation of all the coépera- 
tive cotton marketing associations in the South, its head- 
quarters being at emphis, 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Devonshire 


OME of our Southern folks of English stock came 
from Devonshire, and it is enough to make all of 
us wish to claim it as our ancestral home just to 

read what Mr. R. P. T. Coffin writes of it im the North 
American Review. He says :-— 


“No one but a saint deserves to live beside a 
Devon lane. There lanes are like no others im cre- 
ation. Grass and pebbles underfoot, walls neither 
wholly of stone nor of hawthorn but a rare com- 
munion of both, every green grace of ferns and 
tangled vines, of lichened rock and winding blos- 
som. And always these lanes seek out places as 
they dip into hazel depths or lean up against the 
sky to give you the sudden glory of the sea, vistas 
of sheer blue peace. They follow beauty to the 
tops of all the highest hills; they go down into 
every lovely valley. For the saints first trod them 
out, when their white feet were beautiful on the 
high downs of Devon. The paths take care that 
you have always against the clouds a plowman or 
two going up to glory, and leaning their fme man- 
hood against the winds, or a church tower right 
under your feet, in a place of amber sunshine and 
bees.” 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
The Best Papers and Magazines 


ONEY spent for good papers and magazines is 

one of the best investments any. father can 

make. It pays rich dividends not only in pleas- 
ure for the young people but in intelligence and char- 
acter also. There are no better publications for the 
farm family than those for which clubbing offers were 
listed on this page last week. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


"S wholly a gore day, the New Year’s Day! At 
other times I can bear that a man should be a little 
bit patriotic . . . but on New Year’s Day my patri- 
otism is dead as a mouse, and it seems to me on that 
day as if we were all brothers, and had one Father 
who is in heaven; as if all the goods of the world were 
water which God has created for all men, as I once 
heard it said. And so I am accustomed, every New 
Year’s morning, to sit down on a stone by the wayside, 
. and think that during the past year I saw the 
sun rise so often, and the moon—that I saw so many 
rainbows and flowers, and breathed the air so often, and 
drank from the brobk—and then I do not like to look 
up, and I take with both hands my cap from my’ head 
and look into that. Then I think also of my acquaint- 
ances who have died during the year; and how they 
can talk now with Socrates and Numa, and other men 
of whom I have heard so much good, and with John 
Hnss—Matthias Claudius. 
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Strong or Salty Milk 


READER writes as follows: “I have a cow 
A that a few months before freshening gives 
milk that smells and tastes ‘strong,’ even when 
first drawn.” 
It is a well known ‘fact that cows often give milk 
.* that has a “strong,” bitter, or salty 
taste or flavor a short time before 
freshening. This condition is not 
likely to become pronounced until 
a month or two before calving. 
Of course, this does not always 
occur with cows milked close up 
to freshening, but it may do so 
with any cow. 
The milk of cows that have been 
milked a long time is also more 





TAIT BUTLER 
difficult to churn than that from cows recently fresh. 


Thete is probably nothing unwholesome or dangerous 
in such milk, the objection being chiefly due to the 


tinpleasant flavor. We know of no remedy except to 
dry the cow up until she freshens again. 


Two Feeding Problems With Alfalfa 


READER is feeding dairy cows first-class 
A alfalfa hay and wants the proportions in which 

he should feed ground ear corn (corn and cob 
meal) and ground cotton seed. He also asks, “When 
bran can be bought for $33 per ton and wheat shorts 
at $38 per ton, should either be used with the alfalfa 
hay?” 

With plenty of good, home-grown alfalfa hay we 
would not advise the buying of either wheat bran or 
shorts at the prices named. 

It is pretty certain that our reader can profitably 
exchange his cotton seed for meal. A pound of cotton- 
seed meal is worth fully as much for feeding as 1% 
pounds 6f cotton seed and the meal is usually .more 
satisfactory to feed. As a rule, from 1,600 to 2,000 
pounds of meal can be obtained in exchange for a ton 
of seed. Probably a good mixture would be one part, 
by weight, of cotton seed to two parts of corn and cob 
meal, with all the alfalfa hay the cows will eat. 

If cottonseed meal is used, one part may be mixed 
with three or four parts of corn and cob meal, and the 
cows fed about one pound of the mixture for every 3 
or 3% pounds of milk produced. 


Home-grown legume hay; 
Cotton seed, $18 per ton; 
Cottonseed meal, $35 per ton; Oats (65 cents a bushel), 
Gray shorts, $36 per ton; $40.624% per ton. 

With corn at 65 cents a bushel, gray shorts and oats 
cannot be used economically at the prices quoted. 

Cotton seed at $18 a ton are cheaper than cottonseed 
meal at $35 a ton, but it is pretty certain that any oil 
rill will give 1,500 pounds of meal and probably 1,800 
to 2,000 pounds for a ton of seed, and in that case 
meal should be used instead of seed. Also meal should 
te bought for less than $1.75 a hundred or $35 a ton, 
judging from the wholesale prices of meal at the mar- 


Formulating a Ration 
READER wants suggestions for a-dairy ration 
from the following feeds :— 


Ear corn (65 cents a bush- 
el), $23.21 per ton; 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





THE RAVING 


NCE upon a night so dreary, as I pondered, bleary, 
O weary, 
Why A cows made me less profit than they ever 
had before, 
As I sat there, sometimes snoring, suddenly the rain 
came pouring, 
Rain came pouring; wind came roaring, 
As my neighbor, who’s been choring, 
Hurried in and slammed, the door. 
Hearing this, I softly swore. 
“Well, well!” he said, “and, howdy, neighbor. How come 
all this fuss and labor, 
How come you are not so cheerful, 
were of yore?” 
I replied, “My cows are failing, as I notice at each 
ailing 5 
So I’m railing at each ailing, | 
Railing, wailing more and mo 
hile my feed bills “Quickly soar.’ 


cheerful as you 


In a voice so breezy, wheezy, he said, “Neighbor, that 
is easy, 
Easier now than you will find it has ever been before, 
Raise your soybean hay and feed ’em; for each cow 
two tons; you' "ll need ’em! 
Poor cows, | weed ’em; good cows, feed ’em, 
As you ne'er have done before, 
Only this and nothing more. 


“If you've hay and pasture, hurry, over grain you need 
not worry, 

And your cows will make you money, as they’ve never 
done before. 

Take this good advice, now neighbor, cease this useless 
mental labor; 

Cows make milk from feed, so neighbor, 

Raise your feed and feed ’em more, 

Raise more feed and feed ’em ee 
—W. n Woodley. 








Corn Shucks for the Milk Cow 


READER wants to know the value of corn 
shucks or husks for feeding milk cows. 

It may ‘as well be stated at the start that corn 
shucks are a low-grade dry roughage. There are only 
three kinds of roughage fit to feed a dairy cow: (1) 
green grass or other green forage, (2) silage, and (3) 
legume hay. Corn shucks, corn stover, sorghum for- 
age, grass hays, cottonseed hulls, straws, and other 
similar roughages may do for idle animals and dry 
cows, but cows from which the best milk production 
is expected should have green forage, silage, and 
legume hays. 

Below we give the digestible nutrients in some of 
the dry roughages mentioned :— 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 








Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
Cort GhUORS --.0000000%08 0.6 pounds 47.3 pounds 0.3 pounds 
Corn stover 2.2 pounds 47.8 pounds 1.0 pounds 
Johnson grass hay 2.9 pounds 45.0 pounds 1.0 pounds 
SC StHOW “cossccccesces 1.0 pounds 42.6 pounds 0.9 pounds 
Cottonseed hulls ...... 0.3 pounds 33.3 pounds. 1.5 pounds 
Soybean hay ...-....0.. 11.7 pounds 39.2 pounds 1.2 pounds 


A considerable portion of the carbohydrates are 
digestible, but the large amount of woody fiber is so 
hard to digest that it takes nearly as much energy to 
digest these low-grade roughages as their feed value 
supplies. A dairy cow, or any other hard-working 
animal—and a good dairy cow is a hard worker— 
should have something better. We think shucks about 
equal to straws and cottonseed hulls, although the hulls 
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Do These Dairy Problems Puzzle You? 


have an advantage in being a splendid material to mix 
with and “lighten up” the heavy meals, like cotton- 


seed meal. 
quoted and wants the best mixture for dairy 


Cosnnnsent meal, $1.50 per hundred pounds. 
Wheat shorts, $i. 80 per hundred pounds. 

Oats, 65 cents per bushel, $2.03 per hundred pounds. 
Cottonseed hulls, 35 cents per hundred pounds. 


Feed Mixture Suggestions 
READER has the following feeds at the prices 


It is not possible to make a good dairy ration from 
these feeds. There are only three kinds of roughages 
fit to feed a dairy cow—green grass, silage, and legume 
hays. Of course, cows will get along on cottonseed 
hulls for roughage, but they will not produce the milk 
they should, nor will it probably be produced as eco- 
nomically as if a better or more suitable roughage 
were used. 

Oats at 65 cents a bushel are too high priced for 
feeding dairy cows. They are about equal, pound for 
pound, to wheat bran. At 65 cents a bushel, they cost 
about $2.03 per 100 pounds, or $40:60 a ton. It is 
almost certain that wheat bran can be bought for Jess 
than $40 a ton. 

Wheat shorts cost $1.80 per 100 pounds, or $36 per ton. 
With cottonseed meal, it is probable that corn, pound 
for pound, would give better results. Corn at $1 a bushel 
is about $1.80 per 100 pounds and about the same price 
as wheat shorts. We think a cheaper and better ration 
can be made with cottonseed meal, wheat bran, and 
corn or corn and cob meal than from cottonseed meal, 
wheat shorts, and oats, at the prices stated. 


If a mixture of these feeds must be used, we suggest 
100 pounds cottonseed meal, 100 pounds shorts, and 
200 pounds oats. A much better mixture would be 100 





kets. If seed must be used we suggest: 
a eeeet bE tsctamet cottonseed teeal {~ 

10 parts by weight ear corn. 

The ear corn should be ground into 
corn and cob meal, but if that cannot 
be done then we suggest breaking or 
chopping the ears into short pieces 
two to three inches long and feeding it 
that way. Grinding grain and cob 
for dairy cows is better, but broken 
ear corn at the price named is cheaper 
than any of the other feeds and some 
feed like corn is required to balance 
the legume hay and cottonseed meal. 
Of course, the ration would be im- 
proved by adding some shorts, oats, or 
wheat bran, but it probably will not 
be found economical to use these feeds 
with home-grown legume hay and corn 
and cottonseted meal available at the 
prices quoted. 

If only cottonseed meal is used, that 
is if no seed are used, then we suggest 
a thixture of 3 parts of cottonseed 
meal to 10 parts of corn and all the 
legume hay the cows will eat. 

Feed one pound of the mixture to 
about three pounds of mifk produced. 


just like a 
any cat! 








I USED to be old fashioned, old fashion- 

ed as could be, conservative and care- 
fal beyond all sane degree. 
land of Goshen, I shied away from that 


I took no random chances, I 
ventured not at all! 
hammer, the sheriff and the “wall’’! 


My neighbors bought bicycles, but I 


The New Milker—. 222 rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
“No, 
Jerry. still 


no, no! 


that ancient caution-song! 


and had my ego hemmed, but 


with skip and run and gained 


my neighbors cried, 
fired two milking hands, and 
added sunshine had settled on 
But I said, “No sir, no sir, 
no siree! 
milk a cow for me!’’ 
ages and milked in olden way, 
time, I’m certain, 


A new thing, 
timid robin would shy from 


I feared the auction 
and say, I’m satisfied I put 


said, “Not for me! Not while Old Dob-. by the bones of Harry, that milker is a 
bin knoweth the touch of douwble-tree!” wow! It’s a splendid asset to 
My neighbors purchased autos, but I said, to cow! 


Not while old Tom and 
have the strength to go!” 
When this thing was suggested, or that 
thing came along, I time again repeated 
Of course I 
later purchased the things that I con- 
demned and then had conscience pleated 


I loiter the full alloted span before I took 
for granted a kickshaw or a plan! 


And so when patent milkers came in 


and prestige, their homestead in the sun, 
“You betchee!” and 


No coggled-up contraption shall 
So I hung off for 


some two fat hours 
per day. And then I bought a milker, 


pucker in conscience, will and pride, but 


pounds cottonseed meal, 100 pounds wheat bran, and 

300 pounds corn or corn and cob meal. If grain sor- 

used in the same amount as corn or corn and cob meal. 

It might also -be well to look into the cost of mo- 

stitute for a part of the corn, provided these can be 
obtained cheaply enough. 

Purebred Beef Bulls Improve Common-cow 

Offspring by $20 

A production is in the low quality of the sires 

used, says the United States Department of 

is it possible to make such direct, such marked, and 

such profitable improvement at such slight cost as in 

Records of the beef. cattle breeding work at Sni-a- 

Bar Farms, Jackson County, Missouri, furnish exam- 

calf to common bulls were purchased as foundation 

stock for the demonstration farm. These cows were 

steers brought $2 a hundredweight more than the 

common steers. 

same and the methods of feeding and 

big marketing were identical, the difference 

may be fairly attributed to the superi- 

ority of the purebred sires used for the 


ghum heads are available they may be ground and 
lasses or rice by-products, like polish or bran, to sub- 
Sa 

GREAT preventable loss in American animal 

Agriculture. In no other phase of animal husbandry 
the use of superior purebred sires. 

ples of the value of a good bull. Common cows in 

later bred to purebred beef bulls. The first-cross 

Since the dams of the two lots were essentially the 

of $2 a hundredweight in their value 

first cross as compared to those used 


tion cows were purchased. 

At the average of 1,000 pounds live 
weight for the animals, an increase of 
$2 a hundredweight in the value of 
marketing time of the offspring of a 
purebred bull brings an increased value 
of $240 a year on a crop of 12 calves, 
if it is assumed that the heifers im- 
proved equally with the steers. 


always did 


their place 


ee | 
EGUME hay, including soybean hay, 


swore that = ‘ 
excels in so many respects and is so 


their lands. 
no, no sir, 
plied to livestock whenever possible. In 


Phat TR fact, plenty of good soybean, cowpea, 


a bwe-teek a long way toward solving the prob- 


lems of the farmer who is’ feeding a 
few sows.—Edgar Martin, 
Animal 

Arkansas. 


farmer and 





A 





on the farm from which the founda- © 


economical that it should be sup-’ 


alfalfa or clover hay, if kept on hand 
at all times and used correctly will go 
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Making Plans For Progress in 192 


A Sound Farming Program Includes Money, Supply, and Soil Improvement Crops 

















A New Year’s Thought for Voca- 
tional Boys 


"TMHE “Success Talks” that appear in 
The Progressive Farmer are per- 
sonal messages to you from men 

who have made good, in a big way. Do 

you read these talks? Do you try to profit 
from the advice they offer? 

Analyze a number of these talks and 
you will find that, in the opinion of 
these great men, at least two things are 
essential to personal progress: first, ade- 
quate training; and second, a willingness 
to work untiringly at the tasks which 
each day brings. 

Just how hard you are working and 
studying depends upon your attitude. 

“Now is a good time to stop and ask 
yourself this question: 

Am I growing up to be the kind of a 
man who thinks “I @ill” or “TI can” when 
there is some hard job to be done; or am 
1 developing into the kind of a fellow 
who says “I can’t” or “I won't’? 

Your future success depends, to a 
great extent, on the honest answer that 
you can give to this question. 

Just now, when our project plans for 
next season are taking final shape, every 
vocational boy should make this New 
Year’s Resolution: ‘J will study and 
work earnestly in an effort to make my 
1927 project a success.” 


$25 a Month Income From Dairy 
Project 


Y PRESENT project in vocational 

agriculture is simply a continua- 
tion of my club work, which I started 
one year previous to entering the agri- 
cultural class in the Washington, Ga., 
High School. 

In 1922 I began my club work with 
one acre of cotton and a grade Jersey 
heifer. 
I began selling milk at 15 cents a gallon. 
Later I sold the calf. The proceeds 
irom the calf and the milk paid for my 
cow. The money I made from the cot- 
ton I used to buy feed for the cow. 


On entering. the agricultural class I 
told the teacher about my experience, and 
told him that I was interested in dairy 
cattle. He recommended that I begin 
growing feed for my cow. 


The following year.I swapped my cow 
far a high grade heifer and bought an- 
other grade heifer: One of my heifers 
dropped a heifer and the other a bull calf. 
I sold the bull calf and kept the heifer 
in my herd. I have followed this plan 
each year and have grown feed for the 
herd. 

After I began growing feed the money 
I made from cotton was put in a savings 
account for future investments, In the 
spring of 1926 my agricultural teacher 
advised me to buy a purebred heifer and 


My heifer soon freshened and ~ 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 
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join the Northeastern Georgia Calf Club, 
which I agreed to do. My herd now con- 
sists of three high-grade Jersey. cows, 
three grade heifers and one purebred 
heifer. 

For the past year I have been selling 
sour cream and my present income from 
this source alone is about $25 a month. 
My profits from cotton have been more 
satisfactory since I began applying ma- 
nure and growing legumes on my project 
patch. 


My plans are to increase the produc- 
tion of my herd so that the profits, sup- 
plementedby my savings account from 
other sources, will pay my. college ex- 
penses. In the meantime I hope to de- 
velop a real herd of Jerseys, and after I 
have finished college enter dairying as a 
permanent business. 

NATHAN BENNETT. 

Wilkes County, Ga. 


Evening Classes to Be Organized 
in Georgia 
LB pe pponeg the month of January many 
of the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Georgia will conduct evening 
classes for farmers. The groups will 
hold from 10 to 15 meetings and discuss 
some problems of special interest to 
those enrolled. Below. is given a: partial 
list of these classes :— 


No. First 
Meet- Meet- 
School Subject ings ing 
yy ee Soil improvement. 15 Jan. 5 
Flanders...... Soil improvement. 10 Jan. 15 
Sumner........ Hog feeding ...... 12 Jan. 15 
Phoenix....... Dairying ......... 20 Jan. 10 
Mt. Hebron...Poultry .......... 10 Jan. 4 
Ta ss 388 Feeding dairy 
Cattle: .cssercees 15 Jan. 5 
Pebble City... Poultry and hogs 15 Jan. 3 
Cedar Grove.. Fertilizers ........ 12 Jan. 6 
Pine Hill...... Hog feeding ...... 10 Jan. 8 
Kingsland..... Hog feeding ...... 10 = Jan. 21 
Shoal Creek...Soil building ..... 12 Jan. 11 
Line No. 1..... ts Bee 15 Jan. 11 


Evening Classes Grow in Popu- 
larity in Alabama 


EVEN years ago the teachers of vo- 

cational agriculture in Alabama or- 
ganized 14 evening classes for farmers. 
These classes proved to be of such inter- 
est that the following year the number 
was increased to 20, then 32, 40, 47, 62, 
and this year every teacher of vocational 
agriculture in Alabama will organize a 
group for study in “night school.” 





These classes have already been held 
this year. Each group met for at least 
12 times and discussed some particular 
farm problem. The most popular sub- 
ject this year was. soil improvement. 
Next in popularity came animal produc- 
tion classes in which the groups studied 
hogs, poultry, and dairy cattle. 


How One Community Solved Its 
Food Problem 


UE to ‘several adverse seasons our 

community found itself in a serious 
condition last summer. Crops were a 
failure and most of the farmers did. not 
have enough hay and corn to last three 
months. The food shortage was serious, 
and as the women seemed to be more in- 
terested in this problem than the men, 
the teacher of vocational agrieulture en- 
listed their help. 

A meeting was called. The problem 
was discussed. Several women were ap- 
pointed to canvass the community and 
find out how many women wanted to 
join a canning club. Thirty responded. 
Three pounds of tomato seed were or- 
dered and distributed. 

On account of the dry weather it was 
difficult to grow a crop-of tomatoes, but 
most of. the members were fairly suc- 
cessful. 

The next step was to get financial aid. 
A ‘bank was approached from which $450 
was obtained to buy cans, labels, and 
equipment. A neighbor loaned the club 
a six horsepower boiler. Members 
furnished the necessary barrels, and a 
table was made. An overhead steam line 
was connected to three barrels, placed in 
a row, and a cut-off for controlling the 
steam was put in the pipe leading to each 
barrel. 

The first barrel was used to scald the 
tomatoes, and the other two for boiling 
them. A patent sealer was used. With 
this rather crude equipment 1,000 cans 
were handled each day. 

The members of the club met three 
times each week, and worked together 
until the canning was finished. The only 
work that the members did not do was 
to fire the boiler. The canning was done 
in the school yard. 


The following products were canned: 
tomatoes 6,126 cans; peaches 1,376; soup 
mixture 796; corn 217; plums 236; beans 
431; conserve 21; and peas 77. 








VOCATIONAL BOYS BUILDING SELF-FEEDER FOR HOGS 


An economical way to feed hogs is to build a self-feeder with two compartments, one for 
corn and one for tankage. 


GRAWFORD CO. PRODUCES 
FOR EACH OF ITS PEOPLE 
%0F PINT OF MILK PER DAY X 
Goo OF LB. OF BUTTER PER DAY C) 
17%, EGGS PER WEEK eo 
3/4 CHICKENS PER YEAR ¥¥¥¥ 


Y% HOG PER VEAR ei 


3% BU. OF SWEET 
ATOES PER YEAR WU 
uu 


P 
fo OF A BU OF IRISH 

TATOES PER YEAR 
7 QTS. SYRUP PER YEAR NENERER 
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Over 3,000 of the 9,280 cans were car- 
ried home by the members of the club. 
The balance is being sold for the mem- 
bers by the vocational teacher. 

Franklin Co., Ga. J. L. GILMORE. 


What Does Your County Produce? 


HILE great progress has been made 

in balancing our farm program, 
still there are many counties in the 
South that do not produce enough food 
and feed crops to supply their own needs. 
This is shown very clearly by the studies 
that are being made by the-teachers of 
vocational agriculture. ; 


To .find, out. how much food was re- 
quired on a Southern. farm the United 
States Department of Agriculture made 
a survey in North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Texas, and found that this is what the 
average adult consumes in one year: veg- 
etables, including potatoes, 13% bushels; 
fruit 3% bushels; cornmeal 156 pounds; 
flour 224 pounds; syrup 8 galléns; poul- 
try 57% pounds; butter 4514 pounds; 
buttermilk 97 gallons; milk 17 gallons; 
beef 12 pounds; pork and lard 138 
pounds; eggs 28% dozen. 


Does your county produce enough food 
to supply its own needs? 


A Definite Community Farm 
Program 


MRENZIE, Alabama has a definite 
farm program. This program cov- 
ers a 10-year period and definite objec- 
tives are set up for each year. 


Below are listed the definite things 
that will be attempted during 1927:— 


1. A definite system of crop rotation to be 
started by three farmers. 

2. Winter cover crops to be sowed by 12 
farmers. 

3. A complete system of terraces on three 
farms. 

4. A pure variety of corn’ and cotton seed 
to be purchased by 12 farmers. 

5. Two purebred brood sows, 10 purebred 
pigs, two purebred cows, and three purebred 
calves to be bought during the- year. 

6. Four farmers to start -permanent. pas- 
tures. 

7. One stump blowing demonstration and 
two farmers to stump their farms. 

8 Young trees for a home orchard to be 
set out at five homes. 

9. The organization of a coéperative poul- 
try association. 

10. Records to be kept by five farmers, 


This community farm program was 
prepared by the McKenzie Agricultural 
Council composed of the following mem- 
bers: B. F. Beesley; Mark Carpenter; 
W. H. Drake; Z. K. Patrick; L. G. Sell- 
ers; and W. L. Walsh, teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture. 

The program was published in The 
Vocational Farmer, a paper published by 
the department of vocational agriculture 
in the high school, and any farmers who 
were willing to carry out-any one of the 
objectives were asked to so inform the 
council. The response was excellent and 
there is no doubt but that all of the ob- 
jectives will be carried out successfully. 








The Progressive Fa: 


Handling a Cotton Surplus 


‘ 


TABILIZING the prices of staple By B. W. 
farm products is the most import- 
ant economic question confronting 

the American people. There is something 
wrong in the working of things—econom- 
ics, if we choose to 
call it that—when a 
big crop produces dis- 
aster, as the two 
large crops of cotton 
of last year and this 
have brought bank- 
ruptcy instead of 
blessings to the cot- 
ton growers of the 
cotton growing 
states. 


has cost the cotton growers of this coun- 
try $760,000,000 in addition to the extra 
cost of producing, gathering, ginning, and 
handling. This figure of $760,000,000 
represents approximately one-half of the 
value of a normal crop at average price, 
or 25 per cent of the value of each of 
these two crops is what the cotton grower 
is having to pay for producing more cot- 
ton than the world needs during these 
two consuming years. The unfortunate, 
indeed the hard part of the burden of the 
surplus on the price of this year’s crop 
is that it is bringing one-third less than 
the cost of production, and the grower, 
therefore, in selling at prevailing prices 
is also disposing of a part of his invested 
and operating capital. 


Plan to Distribute Surplus Needed 


F I were a. lawyer I would rest my 

case here with the statement that no 
further evidence is needed to prove that 
the surplus production of the past two 
years. has made the price for the entire 
two crops of cotton. This is the universal 
effect of a surplus of any crop like cot- 
ton, handled as cotton is handled, on the 
price of the product. It always has been 
so, and this makes it the easy, the usual, 
the expected thing for many people promi- 
nent and in positions of leadership to say, 
“Tt always will be so because the inexor- 
able law of supply and demand has de- 
creed it must be so.” And it. will continue 
to work this way unless some effort is 
made to work out a plan that will pre- 
vent these disasters as they occur. 

Fortunately, with cotton a real surplus 
is not a constant thing, but occurs with 
reasonable regularity every five, six, or 
seven years, depending on business and 
production conditions, but always with 
disastrous results. It is not usual tor two 
big creps with large surpluses to follow 
each other, as was the case with the crops 
of 1925 and 1926. If the production in 
periods of years of low, medium, and high 
production are averaged, production will 
balance consumption with reasonableness. 
It has done so in the past. The problem, 
then, becomes one of taking the surplus 
of the fat years of overproduction and 
distributing it over the years of medium 
and lean production. 


Would Keep Surplus From Ruining 
Prices 
A METHOD or plan which would bring 
this about would keep the surplus 
from ruining the price of the entire crop 
when it occurs. Such plans are operated 
by our well organized manufacturing and 
other industries to their benefit, and 
where production can be adjusted to the 
needs of consumption with greater nicety 
than can be done in farming. 


With cotton it has been shown as the 
average of many years of results, that 46 
per cent of the factors entering into the 
yield of cotton are due to acreage planted 
and 54 per cent to weather, insect, and 
other conditions. This uncertainty as to 
what the production of cotton will be be- 
cause of the large influence of the uncon- 
trollable factors, makes it difficult to work 
out a plan for handling the entire pro- 
duction and surplus of cotton in the in- 
terest of the grower. But this same un- 
certainty makes it all the more necessary 
that such a plan be worked out, not only 
in fairness to the producers, but also as 
a form of insurance to the public against 
short crop years and possible suffering. 

There must be a way of bringing about 
an adjustment of the production to the 
reasonable needs of consumption of cotton 
without periodically bankrupting — the 
grower as has occurred in the past. Such 
a plan involves the handling of the sur- 





Because of this 
condition, cotton is 
the subject most on the minds and in the 
thoughts of the people of the South to- 
day, and possibly of the nation. Cotton 
is the South’s and the nation’s greatest 
money crop. It is due to cotton more 
than any other product that our balance 
in world trade is written in black figures, 
and yet cotton has not been, and is not a 
profitable crop, as a rule, for the grower. 
This is largely due to the violent fluctua- 
tions in the. price of cotton—50 per cent 
in the last 12 months—due to overproduc- 
tion in certain years, and the resulting 
surplus, making the price for the entire 
crops. 


B. W. KILGORE 


Surplus Determined Price 


LITTLE more than a year ago when 

the government’s estimate of the cot- 
ton crop for last year was around 14,000,- 
000 bales, the approximate amount of 
American cotton needed for world con- 
sumption, the price was around 24% cents 
per pound. As the estimate of the crop 
ascended to 16,000,000 bales and beyond, 
the price descended quite rapidly to 18 
cents, and then more slowly to 15 cents, 
and even less for some grades and staples. 
Thus in the very brief period of three 
to four months one-fourth of the year’s 
returns for capital and labor of the cot- 
ton farmer had disappeared, because 2,- 
000,000 bales, or 13 per cent more cotton 
had resulted from hard labor and favor- 
able seasons than there was estimated need 
for world consumption. 

As the government’s estimate this year 
indicated a crop of around 15,000,000 
bales, cotton sold for around 18 cents 
per pound, but as the estimate by the gov- 
ernment indicated 16,000,000, and then 
17,000,000 bales and beyond, the price 
rapidly descended to 12 cents and below. 
Thus in a much briefer period than last 
year the grower has seen the price of his 
cotton decrease by one-third because of 
the production of 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 
bales more cotton than there is immediate 
need in world consumption. 

The Department of Commerce of our 
Federal Government in its annual report 
announced on July 1 of this year that the 
industrial and commercial activities of the 
United States during the calendar year 
of 1925 “reached the highest levels ever 
attained in our history, not even except- 
ing the years of abnormal activity.” With 
business conditions the best this country has 
ever known, it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that cotton would have brought 
around 24 cents per pound for these two 
years but for the surpluses amounting in 
the two years to between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 bales. The previous three years’ 
crops have averaged 
24.82 cents per pound, 
according to the 
government’s figures. 

On the basis of 
these figures the sur- 
plus cotton beyond 
the needs of imme- 
mediate consumption 
of the past two years 





KILGORE 


President, American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


plus cotton’ of years of overproduction 
and distributing it over the years of un- 
derproduction, and also the adjustment of 
production to consumption with reason- 
ableness. 


Some Things This Plan Must 
Provide 


NY plan that is to be effective in 

bringing about adjustment of produc- 
tion to consumption and the proper dis- 
tribution of the surplus to the trade must 
provide, among other things, for the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The idea of the ownership of the 
surplus by the growers and the creditors 
of the growers must be an outstanding 
and controlling factor. These are the 
people who will plant and determine the 
planting of the next crop, or crops, which 
are to balance production and consump- 
tion. Self interest involved in this own- 
ership would become a powerful factor 
for gradually, and perhaps rapidly, bring- 
ing about acreage control, and finally the 
end to be most desired, namely, the stabil- 
ization of price and acreage. Violent 
fluctuations—50 per cent in 12 months as 
we are now experiencing—are not only 
demoralizing but destructive. 

2. A growers’ capital fund sufficiently 
large to buy, own, warehouse, carry, and 
distribute the surplus as needed by the 
trade must be provided. This capital fund 
should come. from the grower himself 
and be prorated in proportion to his pro- 
duction. This fund could be raised by an 
equalization fee, or tax on each bale of 
cotton produced, and by having it collect- 
ed during a number of years, the amount 
of the fee need not be large or burden- 
some. 


It has already been stated with facts to 
substantiate the statement, that the loss to 
cotton growers during the past two years 
because of the surpluses of these two 
crops, amounted to $760,000,000. The 
maximum of the surpluses of these two 
crops would be 6,000,000 bales. At $60 
per bale, the now prevailing price, these 
6,000,000 bales could be bought and owned 
outright by the growers for $360,000,000, 
leaving a balance of $400,000,000 of the 
loss occasioned by these surpluses, which, 
after taking over the carry-over into the 
ownership of the producers at the same 
figures, would still leave a balance of 
$304,000,000 to the credit of a growers’ 
capital fund. Or to put it in another 
way, a fee of $10 per bale on the cotton 
crops of the last two years would have 
raised a growers’ capital fund of $340,- 
000,000, which is but $20,000,000 short of 
enough to buy and own outright 6,000,000 
bales at present prices. The loss to the 
growers by not having such a fund to own, 
control, and distribute the surplus of these 
years has cost more than twice this 
amount. Instead of raising all of this 
capital fund in one or two years, it might 
be distributed over a period of years— 
five or more—until a sufficient amount 
was accumulated for meeting any reason- 
able surplus emergency. 


3. In the case of cotton, provision should 
be made for returning to the grower his 
equity in this capital fund when it be- 
came large enough for handling the sur- 
plus.. In this way the actual growers of 
cotton would provide the capital fund for 
financing the surplus, as those who were 
growing cotton in the first years of the 
collection of the fee might have discon- 
tinued growing and they would then have 
their contributions returned. 


4. Permanent machinery must be set up 
through provision of federal or uniform 
state legislation for doing this in an ef- 
fective and permanent way. 





We Must Find Some Way to Distribute It Over Years of Average and Poor Crops 


The ideas or principles enunciated above 
were contained in the latest form of the 
McNary-Haugen bill considered so ear- 
nestly and long by the last session of 
Congress. I only wish the measure had 
become law. I believe it would have met 
the present difficult cotton situation. Many 
of us in the South would like to have 
seen it tried out for the relief that it 
might have brought to our distressed cot- 
ton farmers and for developing any. weak- 
hesses in it, if such existed, so that they 
might be corrected in the light of actual 
operating experience, as must be done 
with any far-reaching measure as this is. 


Stabilization in Price and Produc- 
tion 
f ipayean is one further thought I wish 
to impress at this time. Business and 
industry have greatly profited by stabiliza- 
tion in price and production. The two 
go together. Former U. S. Senator Henry 
F. Lippett, as chairman, in presenting the 
plan for the new textile institute, said: 
“The fundamental purpose (of the in- 
stitute) is to establish a reasonable and 
lawful stabilization in prices and produc- 
tion that will be beneficial both to the 
producer and consumer. It is not possi- 
ble or desirable to abolish price fluctua- 
tions. It will be beneficial to both parties 
to avoid extremes of such fluctuations so 
that in times of distress prices will not be 
excessively depressed, nor in times of 
prosperity go so high as to produce over- 
developments. Our industry is going 
through a period of unprecedented storm 
and distress, but it is not necessarily the 
time for hopeless discouragement. Wise 
men do not succumb to their ‘troubles. 
They learn from them and go on to great- 
er achievements. The textile industry 
has not reached the limit of its usefulness 
or of its growth. Later on it is going 
to be bigger and better than ever before, 
but it must be revivified by united efforts 
and modern methods. We have had too 
much individuality and too little codpera- 
tion. The time has come to reverse.” 
The general public needs to realize 
the meaning of stabilization in price and 
production for the cotton farmer and for 
the farming industry in general. Stabil- 
ity is better than cheapness. Cheap and 
unprofitable cotton now means a cotton 
shortage in the near future and high 
prices, with hardships then for the con- 
sumer instead of the producer as now, and 
the consequent difficulties of readjustment 
to the manufacturer and business. It is 
these sudden ups and downs that hurt 
everyone and in the long run do no one 
any good. Certainly an effort to handle 
the surpluses of the staple crops in the 
interest of the producer is worth trying. 
Unless an effort is made the way will! not 
be found. If the ownership of the sur- 
plus, through a growers’ capital fund and 
the sale of this surplus around or below 
the cost of production, if necessary, will 
not bring about the needed curtailment of 
acreage to adjust production to consump- 
tion and the stabilization in price and 
production, then some other means must 
be found for reaching this necessary end 
other than periodically bankrupting the 
man who produces. 


Editor’s Note—As originally planned, 
this article would have run January 8, but 
in order to make room for strictly poul- 
try matter in next week’s “Poultry Spe- 
cial,”” we’ve moved up Dr. Kilgore’s very 
timely discussion of an important prob- 
lem to the present issue. Following fur- 
ther into a discussion of the cotton sur- 
plus problem and crop surpluses in gen- 
eral, Dr. Tait Butler in our January 15 
issue will discuss “The New McNary- 


Haugen Bill and How It Would Work.” 
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Safe Farming Is Our Goal for 1927 


Auburn Workers Suggest Practical New Year Resolutions 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


NNUALLY at this season, people 
A make resolutions for the New 

Year. The purpose of these reso- 
lutions is to improve—to do better, to 
serve better, to make more money, to 
live better, to be 
happier, and to 
make other people 
happier. 

Right now farm 
people are. not only 
making _ resolutions 
but they are trying 
to decide what to do 
in 1927. Cash re- 
turns from South- 
ern farms were dis- 
appointing in 1926, not because of low 
yields but because of low prices, espe- 
cially for cotton, the main cash crop. 

Questions being asked are: What shall 
we plant instead of cotton? How much 
fertilizer shall we use? What about 
livestock? How can we make our farm 
pay better in 1927? These are questions 
which I have discussed with professors, 
investigators, extension specialists, su- 
pervisors, and others of the Agricul- 
tural College at Auburn. 

They all realize that it is much easier 
to talk about the situation than it is to 
actually improve it. It is no easy job to 
tell a man just what to do when his 
salary has just been cut to the extent 
that the price of cotton has been cut 
this year, but there are a few things that 
will help. 

In the first place, they say that we 
should think more about safe farming 
than about acreage reduction, although 
we must reduce our cotton acreage. For 
several years the agricultural leaders 
here at Auburn, and also the farm bu- 
reau officials and bankers in Alabama, 
have emphasized safe farming, which 
means that each farmer should adopt a 
plan that is safe and follow it year after 
year, although prices will fluctuate. 

The farmer who does this efficiently 
certainly should make money in the long 
run, although he will have his lean years 
just as he had in 1926. While it was a 
lean year for the safe farmer it was a 
knock-out for the fellow who was not 
farming safely. The man who is farm- 
ing along safe lines will soon recover, 
whereas the man who was on an unsound 
basis will be a long time in recovering 
and he will be in greater danger of a re- 
currence of the present situation. 


What Is Safe Farming? 


ERHAPS the reader is asking: What 

do you mean by safe farming? This 
question cannot be answered in a few 
words, nor can it be answered with fig- 
ures. It can be answered by stating 
principles and rules. 

In the first place, the Auburn workers 
say that it means feeding the family, 
feeding the livestock, and feeding the 
land. In the second place, make as much 
for sale as you can, provided you make 
it efficiently with reasonable prospects of 
a good market. 

This means a good garden and other 
things necessary to feed the family. It 
means also that each farmer should 
have enough livestock to balance his 
farming operations and all that he can 
handle profitably. 

It means also that he must take care 
of his land. The greatest curse of agri- 
culture in Alabama today is poor land, 
and a great deal of it is poor because of 
poor farming or poor farmers. Too 
many farmers have drawn upon the fer- 
tility of their land from year to year 
without depositing anything in return. 
They have been agricultural miners. 
_In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that 1927 is a good year to give 
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more space to soil building crops. Will 
Howard Smith, a big farmer near Pratt- 
ville, Alabama, says that he intends to 
grow more legumes in order to enrich 
his land. In doing so he will be doing 
like a manufacturer who improves his 
plant when the price of his products is 
low. He will be ready to come back 
strong when prices improve. 


What About Cotton? 


F COURSE, most. farmers want to 

know what to do about cotton. It 
is a Southwide policy to plant less cot- 
ton this year and each cotton grower 
should have enough class spirit to stay 
in line with what others are doing. Here- 
tofore, too many cotton growers have 
shown no class spirit and no consider- 
ation for others by increasing their cot- 
ton acreage, thinking that others would 
reduce, causing the price to be higher 
and they would profit by it. 

While Alabama should reduce her cot- 
ton acreage, it does not seem fair that 
farmers who have been practicing safe 
farming should make a big reduction. 
Those who have not should do so, but 
the farmer who has been keeping cotton 
in its proper place and producing it 
along with other crops certainly should 
not be called upon to reduce as much as 
those who have not. 

As stated above, the big need is safe 
farming. Each individual needs it for 
himself and others will be benefited by 
his farming this way. After all, the 
fellow who is “hoggish” in cotton pro- 
duction is largely responsible for making 
too much cotton and should certainly 
correct himself in his methods. : 


Must Reduce Cost 


HE next step in cotton production is 

to make it at a low cost. It has been 
said over and over that Texas and, Okla- 
homa farmers are making cotton a lot 
cheaper than we are making it east of 
the Mississippi River. Although farm- 
ers in these two states are pledging them- 
selves to reduce their cotton acreage at 
least 25 per cent, we must remember that 
Oklahoma and Texas will still make a 
lot of cotton. If we continue to com- 
pete with them we must make it at a 
small cost. The producer of a product 
who gets his cost-figure down low 
enough for profits is the producer who 
will stay in the business. Those whose 
costs are higher may stay with it but 
they will do so on low returns, and low 
returns mean a low standard of living. 

Recent reports from Texas and Okla- 
homa say that farmers gathered a por- 
tion of their 1926 cotton crop by sled- 
ding, which means that they have a 
sledding outfit for stripping the bolls. 
Although the grade is lowered it is a 
cheap way to gather cotton, especially 
late in the season. It is said that two 
men can take a team and one of these 
outfits and gather four or five bales in 
a day. 

Therefore, farmers east of the Mis- 
sissippi River must think of efficient 
production in all crops, especially cotton. 
They must look for better seed, they 
must fertilize better, and they must use 
the best methods. They need to use 
more power and machinery of the right 
kind. 

' Must Use Fertilizer 


N THE use of fertilizer the Auburn 
workers say that farmers should 
not take a backward step in this respect 
in 1927. Although they realize that less 
fertilizer will be used, they insist on 
using fertilizer efficiently because effi- 





cient use of fertilizer reduces the cost 
of production. 


To turn from home mixing, as recom- 
mended by the county agents and Expe- 
riment Station at Auburn, would be like 
changing from purebred animals to 
scrubs; to use no fertilizer means ineffi- 
cient use of labor and high production 
cost. 


It has been true of successful manu- 
facturers that as the price of their prod- 
ucts went down they put “into practice 
efficient production methods to cope with 
lower prices. Farmers, too, must cut 
costs if they keep on making cotton at 
living returns. 


It is accepted without comment that 
Alabama farmers as a whole need to in- 
crease their acreage in corn, hay, and 
other feed crops. Auburn workers dd 
not say that Alabama farmers should at- 
tempt to produce corn for the market— 
except perhaps locally—but they. should 
supply their own needs. They do not see 
how farmers can make money raising 
corn at the rate of 15 bushels per acre, 
but they can supply their own needs and 
not have to put out money. They can 
do it better by having better land and 
making bigger yields. 

Another question frequently asked is: 
What about truck crops? 

To answer this question, the Auburn 
workers ask: Do you know how to 
make truck crops? Are you equipped to 
make them? Have you reasonable as- 
surance that you can sell them to ad- 
vantage? 

If you cannot answer all three of these 
questions in the affirmative you had bet- 
ter go slow on truck crops. A few 
farmers around each small town can sell 
truck crops on their local markets but 
if all farmers around a small town try 
this the market will be destroyed, be- 
cause of overproduction. 


Dairy Cows Will Pay 


LREADY there is evidence indicat- 

ing more interest in livestock, espe- 
cially dairying, hogs, poultry, and sheep 
in the Black Belt and other sections 
where sheep find favorable conditions, 

The Auburn workers vote unanimously 
in favor of more dairy cattle. As John 
Blake, county agent for Dallas County, 
said: “A farmer can put his money into 
a dairy cow in the morning and get some 
of it back in the afternoon.” This is 
the kind of livestock Southern farmers 
want. They need a pay check every 
day or every week, and they can get it 
from dairy cows. 

While Alabama needs more hogs, it is 
well to remember that the price of hogs 
a year hence is not likely to be as high 
as it is now. 

Those farmers who are equipped to 
handle sheep certainly should not hesi- 
tate to increase their sheep business. 


Then, too, we have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to increase and improve our farm 
flocks of poultry. The advantages of 
poultry are too well known for com- 
ment here. 


Endorse Codp Marketing 


INCE production is not all of suc- 
cessful farming, the Auburn work- 
ers emphasize again the importance of 
coéperative marketing. They go further 
and say that the time has come when we 
should think of coéperation as meaning 
more than codperative marketing; it 
should mean coéperative agriculture. 
As has been said in the past, a great 
need of agriculture is for farmers to 





take charge of their business and run it. 
They need their own organizations for 
buying fertilizers and other products 
for production, financing, and selling. 
Not until they have codperative -busi- 
ness. organizations and support 

loyally year in. and year out. will they 
take charge of their ~ business, and not 
until this is done will farming pay as it 


should. 
Final Appeal 


|S or erohoen the 1927 messages from 
Auburn agricultural. workers _ to 
Alabama farmers are :— 

Adopt and follow a safe plan. 

Produce efficiently. 

Market to best advantage by co- 

Operation. 

To these three they add: “Avoid time 
prices, for they will strangle the best of 
farmers. Get your business to where 
you are a good risk so that you can 
either buy with your own cash or get it 
from a bank and buy with it. If you 
are in such shape that you must pay time 
prices you have failed at farming and 
you owe it to yourself; your family, and 
other farmers to either do better farm- 
ing or quit and find another job.” 

oo 


Used School as Nucleus for Com- 
munity Improvement 

IFTEEN years ago a movement was 

inaugurated to make Elsanor a better 
community to live in, using the ram- 
shackle one-room school as the nucleus, 
We are now completing a $25,000 plant 
which represents the consolidation of three 
district schools serving about 50 square 
miles. 

Of the nine ten-acre plots offered with- 
out cost for a school site, one near the 
Old Spanish Trail, the most Southern 
transcontinental highway, was chosen, and 
a three-room brick venéered unit type 
structure erected as a starter. Elsanor 
school building was moved to the site 
and converted into a teacherage fér a 
home for the principal. 

This year we added another classroom 
and, the lay of the land making such 
possible, a basement manual training 
shop was provided for at an additional 
cost of a few hundred dollars. A domes- 
tic science division was also arranged 
for. We thus have a harmonious and ar- 
chitecturally related front of four class- 
rooms. To the rear of the building an 
auditorium was added with seating capac- 
ity of 300 and ample stage facilities, the 
proscenium and opening being 24%4 by 
8% feet. i 

To provide facilities for evening enter- 
tainments an electric light and power 
plant is being installed and plans are 
being discussed for the installation of a 
moving picture projector. 

The buildings have been made possible 
by a three-mill district tax or, in other 
words, by setting aside 30 cents on each 
$100 assessed valuation of property. All 
equipment has been paid for by money 
raised privately. 

Instead of three poorly equipped teach- 
ers who formerly served the section, we 
now have a staff of four, not including a 
substitute assistant. With transportation 
provided for most children, some of 
whom have a 12-mile motor bus ride 
twice daily, the attendance of the 125 en- 
rolled scholars is excellent, as no child 
now likes to miss a day. More grown-ups 
attend the evening meetings to discuss 
community welfare than ever before. 
Homes and farms are being brightened, 
flowers and trees are being planted, 
particularly along the roadsides, and 
many tourists stop over and study local 
conditionis. CARL BOSEN. 
Baldwin County, Ala. 
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How the South Can Get Richer Lands 


First of Our Series in 1927 on Getting “$500 More a Year From Farming” 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


cone in actual practice. Nothing can be 
done that will so much increase profits 
from farming as the making of richer 


FULL appreciation of the vital im- 
portance of richer soil is the best 


lesson which Southern farmers can 
learn. This applies to all sections from 
Texas to Virginia. Prices may be influenc- 
ed to some extent, but cost of production 
is much more within the control of the 
farmer and therefore may be greatly 
lowered by greater efficiency in his farm- 
ing. 

Increasing yields per acre is the most 
effective means of lowering production 
costs and rich soils are the most impor- 
tant factor in determining yields per acre. 


More Profit Per Acre the Aim 


EFORE going further, let me ex- 

press the hope that no one will con- 
fuse larger yields per acre with a larger 
total production than there is a demand 
for. The total production should be 
based on the probable total demand from 
average yields. Increased yields per acre 
by the individual farmer have no such 
limitations. If a farmer regards his 
share of a 14,000,000-bale crop of cotton, 
for instance, as 12 bales and he has pro- 
duced these on 30 acres, he has two prob- 
lems presented. First, if the last crop 
was too large and should be reduced 25 
per cent, then his aim should be to pro- 
duce 9 bales of cotton instead of 12. 
The second question is, how many acres 
shall he use to produce those nine bales? 
Certainly he should not use 22% acres 
to produce the nine bales, for then he 
will be producing at the same cost and 
his income will be cut 25 per cent. But 
suppose he uses 18 acres to produce his 
quota of nine bales, he will then have 
produced his quota at less cost and his 
profit will be greater than from the 30 
acres. Or suppose he can by a more in- 
telligent use of fertilizer produce his 
quota of 9 bales on 15 acres, he will 
then, because fertilizers reduce the cost 
of production, still further increase his 
profits. 

The best seed and the best cultivation, 
the use of fertilizers, and every other 
means of increasing crop yields are not 
equal to the advantage of a rich soil in 
reducing the cost of production and add- 
ing to the net profit. 

A rich soil is the foundation of a suc- 


cessful agriculture and to what extent a: 


man increases his soil fertility or the 
yielding powers of his acres is the best 
measure of his success as a farmer. 

The aim of every farmer should be to 
increase his yields per acre. This does 
not necessarily mean that he increase his 
total production of amy one crop. He 
should not do so without a reasonable as- 
surance of a satisfactory market. If the 
farmer’s. aim should be to increase his 
yields per acre, and increasing the rich- 
ness of his land is the surest and most 
economical way of increasing his yields 
and lowering his costs while increasing 
his profits, then every man should have 
a well-thought out plan for increasing 
the fertility of his farm. 


Two Ways of Adding Plant Food 


HERE are only two ways of adding 

to the plant foods in a soil. It must 
either be done by the growing of legumes 
and thereby transferring some of the ni- 
trogen from the air to the growing leg- 
ume plants and adding these to the soil, 
or by adding plant foods in manures or 
fertilizers. 

No system of farming, no cropping 
system, will add phosphorus, potassium, 
or lime to the soil, for all tend to remove 
these plant foods. A cropping system 
which includes a large proportion of leg- 
umes will add nitrogen to the soil. 

The facts are simple. All systems of 
farming tend to take from the soil, in 
everything sold, all four of these plant 
foods. Indeed it is the duty of the farmer, 


and should be his purpose, to take as 
much as possible of these plant foods out 
of the soil in the largest crops practicable 
for him to grow, but this is only half his 
duty. The other half of his duty is to 
put back in the soil at the lowest cost 
practicable, more plant foods than he 
has removed in his crops. 

There are, as stated, only two ways by 
which plant foods may be added. First, 
by the growing of legumes and either 
plowing them under or by feeding them 
and returning the manure to the soil. This 
we must remember applies only to the 
adding of nitrogen and not to other plant 
foods. Second, the other plant foods 
must be added, either in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizer or through manures 
made from purchased feeds. To add 
phosphorus, potassium, and lime, they must 
be purchased in some form, or brought on 
Yo the farm from elsewhere. 

In this connection, one must keep dis- 
tinctly in mind that irfcreased yields may 
come from other causes than added nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, and lime. In 
other words, increased production may re- 
sult without increased plant foods or soil 
fertility. Increased yields may come 
from a system of farming which causes 
plant foods already in the soil to become 
soluble or available for feeding the plants. 
This alone may cause increased yields, 
but adds nothing to the plant foods in the 
soil. Increased yields may also come 
from better preparation of the land, bet- 
ter seeds, and better cultivation, but these 
do not add to the soil fertility or add to 
the plant foods already in the soil. 


A Soil Building Program 


ROM what has been said, it is plain 
that soil fertlity may be increased by 
the purchase and application of more 
plant foods than are removed by crops 
and lost in leaching and erosion. This is 
the only way of adding phosphorus, 
potassium, and lime, but it is not the only 
way of adding nitrogen, the most im- 
portant of all plant foods. Even nitro- 
gen may be bought and added to some 
crops in such large quantities as to in- 
crease future soil fertility and the pro- 
cess prove profitable, more profitable 
than the addition of smaller amounts of 
nitrogen; but this is not the most eco- 
nomical way for adding nitrogen to the 
soil for most crops or for most farmers. 
The increased supplies of nitrogen, and 
practically all our soils need more avail- 
able nitrogen, are more economically 


added by the growing of legumes. This, 
however, does not mean that nitrogen 
should not also be bought until the sup- 
plies of nitrogen added by legumes and 
manures is sufficient for the largest crops. 

A wise cropping system for economi- 
cal soil improvement does not consider 
the addition of nitrogen alone. It must 
produce the crops for which there is a 
satisfactory market; which will best con- 
trol weeds, insect pests, and plant dis- 
eases; and for which the farm and the 
farmer are best adapted for growing. But 
this cropping system must include leg- 
umes and winter cover crops. Terracing, 
drainage, the most economical way of 
disposing of the legume crops, and the 
residues of other crops, must also receive 
consideration. This may, and generally 
should, involve pastures in the rotation 
and the keeping of livestock to consume 
the legumes and other crops or residues, 
which can be most economically marketed 
through livestock. 


Legumes the Basis 


bee basic features of every soil- 
building program in the South must 
be legumes to replace the nitrogen re- 
moved by other crops and also cover 
crops to prevent leaching and washing. 


To accomplish rapid building of soil 
fertility, the soil must be covered in win- 
ter and there must be one legume crop 
for every two crops, like corn, wheat, 
and cotton, which take nitrogen from the 
soil. And, if some of the cover crops 
are not plowed under, then there must be 
a legume crop for every nitrogen-con- 
suming crop, unless the legumes are 
grazed on the land, or the legumes and 
other crop residues are fed and the ma- 
nure returned to the land. 


To the extent that less legumes and 
cover crops are used, just to that much 
greater extent must nitrogen be pur- 
chased to increase soil fertility. 


The prejudice against the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers is costing American 
farmers the loss of millions of dollars. 
They should not be used, as has been our 
practice in the South, as a substitute for 
the growing of legumes and other soil 
building operations, but as a supplement 
to, or addition to, these other soil im- 
provement methods. It is quite possible 
to build up soil and do it profitably by 
the use of legumes and commercial fer- 
tilizers alone, but it is rarely the most 
economical way and is still more rarely 








Free Bulletins on Getting Richer Lands 


CLLOWING is a list of free “Farmers’ Bulletins” issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., related to the sub- 


ject of getting richer lands:— 

660—Weed Control. 

745—Waste Land and Wasted Land on 
Farms. 

873—Utilization of Farm Waste in Feed- 
ing Livestock. 

921—The Principles of Liming Soils. 

9244—-A Simple Way to Increase Crop 
Yields. 

978—Handling Barnyard Manure. 

981—Farm Practices in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


985—Systems of Farming in Southeast- 
ern States. 


986--Increasing Crop Yields. 

1000—Crop Systems for Arkansas. 

1121—Factors That Make for Successful 
Farming in the South. 

1234—Gullies and How to Reclaim Them. 

1250—Green Manuring. 

1386—Terracing Farm Lands. 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish, just put an 
X-mark opposite the names of the bulletins you need, fill in the following 
and mail to your Congressman or Senator, or to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc., I have checked with an 


X-mark in the above list. 


Yours very truly, 
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soil. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a 
series of articles we shgll run in 1927 to 
help Southern farmers get “$500 More a 
Year From Farming.” The series will run 
continuously throughout the year. Next 
week Managing Editor W. C. Lassetter 
will discuss the importance of “Cultivat- 
ing Not Fewer, But More Acres Per Man 
—More Machine-grown and Fewer Hand- 
grown Crops.” 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Deep Waters 


eb isis farm has produced many of the 
great teachers, thinkers, poets and 
preachers of the world. There must be 
a reason for it. 











Wholesome food, 
creative work, a 
mental interest in 
growing things, «a 
close comradry in 
the family life—all 
these things have 
conspired to keep 
farm folks clean of 
body and brain. 

But there is an- 
other thing that has 
led to the moral and spiritual superiority 
of rural peoples. The country gives 
more time and incentive to think without 
interruption. All really great things 
have to be thought out in solitude. 


The law of gravitation was not dis- 
covered in a town meeting. No govern- 
ment has ever patented a great invention. 
These things come out of solitude. 

You who read the world’s Best Book 
will recall that Moses brought the law 
down from the solitary mountain peak; 
that John the Baptist was alone in the 
wilderness; that Paul knew the voices 
of the desert; and that Jesus withdrew 
often to a desert place to pray. 

The art of enjoying one’s best thougitts 
alone is the highest art of the heart. 

Anciently it was written, “Be still and 
know.” It could have as well been said, 
“Talk and know not.” 

Not only is it true that still waters 
run deep, but that still tongues run with 
wise heads. 

Newspaper men were not over fond 
of Farmer Luther Burbank, for the 
reason that he was too busy thinking to 
talk to them. Mr. Edison has to keep 
an organization of people about him to 
keep talkers away from him. 

Empty cars and wagons rattle most. 
Some user of slang recently said, “The 
talkative mutt has an empty nut.” 

Blessed is the person whose speech 
center is not the center of his universe. 

On long summer Sunday afternoons 
my mother would take a pillow and a 
book, generally the Bible, and go off to 
a tree far distant from the noises that 
her seven children constantly made, and 
read for an hour or two alone. 

Our city existence is getting too noisy. 
We bump into each other. Hustle, rus- 
tle, and bustle are our watchwords. 

Thank God, the country still gives 
time to be still, to think, to meditate, 
and to grow. 

Hearts, like our milk cans, have to be 
sent to the country to be filled. 4 
You parents who have the privilege of 
rearing your sons and daughters “far 
from the world’s ignoble strife,” have 
time and a chance to work with God for 

the future. 


DR. HOLLAND 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul Baltimore 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 
ONDAY, January 3.—Never put 
woolens in the sun or too near the 
fire to dry, as too great heat 
causes them to shrink and become hard. 

Tuesday, January 4.—When making 
the baby’s rompers 
use buttons of the 
same size and kind 
on all of them. Then 
when a button is to 
be replaced, there is 
no difficulty in try- 
ing to match but- 
tons. 

Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 5.—The blade of 
an old shovel, up- 
turned and set in the edge of the con- 
crete step will make a fine foot scraper. 
It should lean slightly outward so that 
the falling dirt will clear the step. 

Thursday, January 6—When clarify- 
ing fat, use a pinch of soda to whiten it 
and to help keep it sweet. 

Friday, January 7—A pair of gloves, 
a lemon, and a good hand lotion should 
be part of every woman’s cleaning equip- 
ment. 

Saturday, January 8—Sweet pickled 
apples are very good served with meats. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


They may be made just as pickled 
peaches are. 
Sunday, January 9:— 
The bread of life is love; ‘ 


The salt of life is work; 
The sweetness of life poetry; 
The water of life faith. 


What to Do With What You 
Canned 


OME canned foods can be combined 

with other inexpensive foods and 
because they are out of season you can 
serve a very elaborate meal at small 
cost. Have you ever stopped to think in 
how many ways these home canned foods 
fit in; how often the three meals would 
be better balanced—not only from the 
luxury and health standpoints, but from 
that of attractiveness and variety. Apple 
jelly served at breakfast is good for 
both sweet (for energy) and acid (for 
cleansing). At lunch use delicious can- 
ned tomatoes with rice and cheese,‘ thus 
making a balanced dish. Canned peaches 
are delicious when served as a dessert. 
As to dinner—open a jar of canned 
chicken and vegetable mixture for 
salad. 

All large hotels and restaurants are in- 
troducing vegetable meals, both lunch- 
eons and dinners, because men are de- 
manding it. A vegetable dinner should 
be served in every home at least once a 
week. With a good supply of canned 
vegetables these dinners can be quickly 
prepared. Salads are needed the year 
round. Potato salad mixed with canned 
peas or beets, or a meat salad with can- 
ned peas or string beans is good. Sweet 
salads of canned or jellied fruits are very 
appetizing at luncheon or supper. 


From 25 to 65 per cent of our school 
children are suffering from undernourish- 
ment. An astonishing fact is that many 
of them live in the country where fresh 
air and sunshine are plentiful. The pro- 
portion of children suffering from mal- 
nutrition is far greater in the rural dis- 
tricts than in the cities. Wrong feeding 
seems to be the only way to account for 
this condition. The school lunch is the 
most important meal the mother has to 
prepare. Too often it is not ‘balanced. 
Sweets and sugars predominate and no 
muscle building and growth-promoting 
foods are included. The thoughtful 
mother will have a generous supply of 
canned chicken, liver paste, fruit pastes, 


es: W.N Hutt, Editor 


or preserves for sandwich fillings on her 
pantry shelves. Some women have filled 
half-pint jars with vegetable soups, baked 
beans, and vegetables for the lunch box 
and found them very satisfactory. 
MISS RUBY MENDENHALL, 

Specialist in Food Preservation for 

Arkansas. 


Keeping a Diary 
S APPY New Year,” said each mem- 
ber of the family as he or she 
came down the stairs on the first day of 
the glad new year. 

“Happy New Year,” was the response. 

“Mother,” said Fanny, “can’t Jimmy 
and I make some resolves, do something 
special this year?” 

“I have it. I have been thinking how 
fine it would be for you both to keep 
diaries this year. What do you think, 
Daddy?” Mrs. Phillips said to her hus- 
band. 

“T think that if the children succeed in 
it they will have real stick-to-it-iveness 
as well as a fine record of the year.” 


“What will you put in it, children?” 
Mrs. Phillips asked. 

“Oh, where we go and what we see,” 
said Fanny enthusiastically. 

“And what will you see worth putting 
in the book?” 

“Mother, I shall put in the date the 
first biddies come off the nest, when we 
hear the first mocking bird, what queer 
animals we see at the circus and lots of 
things.” 

“IT think it shows real character for 
children to keep a diary so let’s get each 


child a very good book; what do you say 
to that, Father?” Mrs. Phillips asked. 

“If they are worth keeping they are 
worth an attractive book. Let’s take 
them to town to let them pick out their 
own. It will help educate them in shop- 
ping.” 

“Fine,” said Mother; “we'll go tomor- 
row.” 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 











How I Helped My Children to Suc- 
ceed in Their School Work 
(First Prize Letter) 

NE of the greatest regrets of my 

life is that I could not have a good 
education, so I resolved to give my chil- 
dren the opportunity I craved. Even as 
little tots I read to them and told them 
stories which created a desire for learn- 
ing. When they reached school age I let 
nothing except serious illness keep them 
from school. I provided them with proper 
food, clothes, and books and subscribed 
for the papers and magazines necessary 
to the pursuit of their studies. 


Another one of my little girls was slow 
in learning geography, history, and spell- 
ing. To help her in these studies I in- 
vented a game which gave her great 
pleasure. I could play it with her while 
I worked in the kitchen. I would say, “I 
am thinking of a large body of water. 
Guess what it is.” If she could not guess 
right off I would tell the first letter of 
the name, then the second letter and so 
on until she would guess right. Then it 
would be her turn to name something 








Our Pattern Department 





2799 


2283—Sports Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 5% 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 3%-inch material. 

23%66—Straight Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards of 54-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 


2877—Distinctive Lines.—The pattern cuts 


2312 
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in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yards of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

2855—School Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 44-inch con- 
trasting. 

2799—Cunning Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
3%-inch material with % yard of %- 
inch contrasting. 








Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). rite 


your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book’’ contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. 
Send 15 cents for your copy. 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


It contains embroidery designs 
Address Pattern 
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and mine to guess. In this way she soon 
learned all the definitions and could name 
all the. states in the Union. In history 
we guessed about discoveries, generals, 
battles, presidents, and so forth, learning 
to spell the words in the game. 

I never blamed the teachers when 
things went wrong but taught my chil- 
dren to love and obey them. In order to 
cdoperate better with them I occasionally 
visited the school and invited the teach- 
ers to our home. 

Lastly, I gave my children time to get 
their lessons and a comfortable place to 
study. I tried to make them understand 
the importance of an education. I told 
them they had their parts to do in get- 
ting it and I expected them to do them. 

I have lived to hear my oldest child 
say, “I appreciate it that you and father 
gave me an education.” 

MRS. J. W. KERVIN. 

Marion County, Miss. 





FOR HAPPY BABIES 











Preventing Colds 
“JT WISH I knew how to prevent baby 
catching cold this winter,” said Mrs. 
Monroe. 


“Well, here’s a good set of rules,” an- 
swered Mrs. Phillips. .These were the 
rules :— 

1. Keep the children away from persons 
suffering from colds and coughs of any 
kind. Colds are contagious. 

2. See that they are warmly enough dressed, 
especially as to legs and feet; that they never 
keep on damp or wet shoes and that they 
do not run out of a hot schoolroom into a 
frosty yard without a coat. 

3. Give proper food, well cooked and served 
regularly. Avoid many fried foods and sweets. 
Give plenty of milk and green vegetables, 
and fruit, fresh or canned. Give water be- 
tween meals. Make sure that each child has 
a regular daily movement of the bowels 
through food, not medicine, if possible. 

4, Keep the bedroom windows open at night. 
Give each child a separate bed and plenty 
of warm, light coverings. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 














Thermometers for Household Use 


“FINHIS recipe says ‘bake in a slow 

oven,’” observed young Sally 
Hines. “But how do I know just what 
that means?” 

“You'll have to put your hand in the 
oven and feel it,’ her mother answered. 

“That does not seem a very scientific 
way of doing it,” remarked Mr. Hines. 
“Is there no more accurate means of 
telling the heat of the oven?” 

“Some people do use oven thermome- 
ters,” answered Mrs. Hines. “But I have 
never felt we could afford one.” 

“How much do they cost?” asked Dad. 

“About $1.25 or $1.50, I think.” 

“One burned cake or underdone roast 
would pay for that,” observed Dad. “I 
shall buy one the next time I go to town. 
Do you know how to use it?” 

“Yes, my cook book says that a slow 
oven is one of 200 to 300 degrees Fah- 
renheit. It is used for custards, slow 
casserole cookery, meringues, and such. 
A moderate oven is one of 300 to 400 
degrees. This is the cook’s most com- 
monly used oven. It is for fish, bread, 
meats, souffles, loaf cakes, and other 
similar foods. A quick oven is 400 to 
500 degrees. This is used for certain 
roasts, pies, cakes, cookies, and biscuits.” 

“Fine,” said Dad. “The best oven ther- 
mometer made, with a mercury bulb for 
accuracy and standing on a base for con- 
venience, is going to be my New Year's 
gift to the kitchen.” 






“I'd like a candy thermometer, too,” 
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January 1, 1927 
observed Sally. 


“Our home economics 
teacher says that other tests for boiling 
syrup are never reliable. Sugar cooks 
quite differently im the same number of 
minutes on days of different humidity. 
But fondant, for example, cooked to 238 
degrees Fahrenheit will always give suc- 


cessful results. I think the thermometer 
costs about $1.25.” 

“T’'ll consider a candy thermometer 
next. If we did not own a dairy ther- 
mometer I should have bought that be- 
fore the one for candy. To know the ex- 
act temperature of the cream takes a lot 
of the drudgery out of churning, doesn’t 
it, Mother ?” 

“It does indeed,” agreed Mrs. Hines. 
“And knowing that, I do not see why I 
did not realize that an oven and a candy 
thermometer would not be extravagances. 
Wise spending is true thrift and I’m 
thankful I have a husband who knows 
it, Daddy dear.” 


OUR HOMES 


Fire Screens 
- HEN I was a girl,” said Grand- 


mother Peterson, “we used to 
have fire screens to keep the heat of the 
open fire from our faces. I wish I had 
one now for while I love the warmth I 
do not like the glare right-in my eyes.” 

“They're all the rage again,” declared 
her granddaughter, “because they add 
such a charming touch to the fireplace. 
To buy one in a shop is frightfully ex- 
pensive yet I should love to have one be- 
side my big, old-fashioned hearth.” 

“I believe I could make one,” said 
Mrs. Peterson. “I shall take a piece of 
wall board the right size and nail it very 
firmly to an old, smooth broom handle. 
The handle should be about 314 feet long 
and the little screen can be round, 
square, or oval and just large enough to 
screen the face. Then I shall fasteri the 
broom handle into a heavy block of wood 
or otherwise arranze it so that it will 
stand upright withou: danger of falling 
over.” 














“Oh, splendid!” exclaimed the younger 
woman. “Then I can paint the whole 
thing to harmonize with our room, and 
either glue a piece of suitable embroidery 
to the front of the screen or else paint 
some simple, conventional design upon it. 











One of the little ships one sees used so 
often for decorative purposes just now | 
would be lovely. I believe our screen | 
will add greatly to both the beauty and 
the comfort of our fireside; thanks to 
you, my clever granny.” 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Sopg 1283, 

















“I hate to gossip, but I always have 
to tell a little somethin’ to get May 
Started to tellin’ what she knows.” 

“Poor Emmie’s husband don’t kiss her 
much, If he ain’t had a drink he don’t 
want to an’ if he has he’s scared she'll 





oThe World 


thinks 
Bu 


ACH NEW YEAR finds Buick 
still more firmly established 
in public favor. 


Old friends remain, new friends 
are won by this famous motor car. 
Brilliant achievement is the basis 


for this high regard. 


Today, Buick has an engine vibra- 
tionless beyond belief, the century’s 
finest contribution to the pleasure 
of motoring. 


Andascore of other exclusive fea- 
tures testify to the never-ceasing 
search by Buick for the new and 


well of 


ick 


better thing. The Sealed Chassis, 
Vacuum-Cleaned Crankcase 
and Thermostatic Circulation 
Control are typical examples. 


Buick could not offer so much at 
sO moderate a price, if the world 
did not buy so many Buicks, and ~ 
if the savings of great volume 
were not continually poured back 
into Buick quality. 


Look to leadership for value. 
Only a very satisfactory motor car 
could have held first place for 
nine consecutive years! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General 


Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 
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OR SPARE TIME i 


The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” - 











smell his breath.” 
CBA 
(CARES that stick to the pan and 
threaten to break to pieces when 
taken out, are easily removed by turning 
the pan upside down and laying a damp 


cloth on the bottom of it for about five 
minutes, 





if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 


‘YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
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razors. You could not bay a better quality 


Taser 
Ce RL Order on coepon > 
UFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 


Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, ) 
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CHAPTER VI 


“Seventeen is Grown Up” 


‘AS this the end, then? Duncan 
found his mind racing like mad 
in the frozen instant that followed. 
Could they cut back to the timber? Too 
late. They were seen. Could he shoot 
down and go on? The thought 
bay grace hismind, He dared not. 
Others might be behind—so he told hint 
self. Really he had hidden too long, played 


the buffoon too often; his habits forbade 


his standing up to Locke’s fire; those 
same’ habits thrust him into a more 
familiar defense. 

“Stay behind and be quiet. Don’t run,” 
he said to the girl, and then spurred 
ahead. 

Locke pulled down to a walk. A pistol 
was in one hand. Duncan could see his 
eyes gleam under his wide hat. The face 
showed nothing; no alarm; no surprise; 
but it was on guard. Duncan’s horse’slid 
away from under him. He fell on the 
sod, staggered up and ran to Locke and 
hung sobbing to the captain’s stirrup. 

“I did what you told me, sir—,” he 
cried. “Thank Heaven you're here. That 
Romkey—I tried to kill him.” 

Locke slid his pistol back in the hol- 
ster. He twisted one end of his mus- 
tache. 

“So,” he commented and his voice was 
silky. 

. “We hoped to find you,” Duncan went 
‘on. “They would catch us before we 
reached the settlements.” 

“I rode ahead,” Locke commented. 
“That Romkey—he was ripe for killing. 
So, they made fresh with you, mistress ?” 

He raised his voice in that question. 
The girl close at hand now, raised her 
tear stained face and gave a fearful look. 

“Not too free,” muttered Duncan. “We 
escaped in time.” 

“Too free if they looked at her, even,” 
said Locke distinctly. “They were warned. 
Now they will learn something.” 

He gathered up his reins. 

“Follow at a distance,” he ordered. 
“There is no need for you to stop a bul- 
let or for her. You have done well. 
When the shooting is over, bring her into 
camp.” 


E SPURRED his mount. The horse 
broke into a mad gallop. Sitting 
steadily despite the lurching of the brute 
beneath him, Locke disappeared within 
the woods. The two left behind looked 
at each other. Duncan mounted slowly. 
“We've half an hour,” he murmured 
to himself, and after a moment, “I should 
have killed him.” 

At that moment he hated Locke pro- 
foundly. Partly this was because he 
had showed fear of the captain; it was 
partly because Locke had rated him so 
low he had not bothered to watch him. 
And then,, what had this trickery. cost 
them? In half an hour at the most, the 
troop would be after them and Locke 
knew the direction; that laborious cir- 
cuit of the guard had been vain. 

Duncan smiled a little at that; the 
direction would change. 

They followed the trail half a mile 
farther, then cut back south and west. 
The timber was open and the ground 
hard. He doubted if their trail would 
be easy to follow. 

Some moments later they blundered 
into a tangle that made progress slow 
and made too plain marks. Yet they 
stumbled onto a maze of deer trails soon 
after and taking the ones that headed 
west headed back through the hills. 

No sound of pursuit came. Both knew 
of course that men in plenty were after 
them. Some were behind, of course; no 
doubt some were patroling ahead. Locke 
vas too wise not to figure on this move. 


By A. E. DEWAR 


Author of “The Road to Carolina” 


Yet there was nothing to do but to 
go on. 

Dusk was at hand by the time that Dun- 
can rode out onto a well beaten trail and 
halted in surprise. The girl was quicker. 

“This was the way we came,” she cried. 
“We're clear beyond the camp on the 
other side.” 

They rode on very slowly, and stopped 
every few minutes to listen: A patrol 
might be ahead of them; might be be- 
hind; a faint chance existed that the 
searchers had all gone east. This last, 
Duncan doubted, but hope still hung in 
his. mind. 

From ahead came the sound of a man’s 
voice. They halted. Now hoof beats 
were very clear. A party was coming 
towards them. 

Duncan dismounted. 

“Back among the treés,” he ordered, 
“and keep your hand on the horse’s muz- 
zle. He'll whinny.” 

They took post a bare twenty yards 
away. Almost noiselessly five shadows 
drifted along the trail, horses and riders. 
One mount stumbled and his rider swore 
as he passed opposite them. There was 
no other sound. 


HE five had passed. There had passed 
too the faint whispering of their go- 
ing among the boughs that crowded close 
to: the trail. 


the danger was over.’ The road to the 
settlement was clear. This patrol, sent 
out at random, had found nothing. There 
would be no pursuit. 


He said as much to the girl. She said 


nothing for a moment, but stared into’ 


the darkness. 

“Not safe yet,” she said finally. “Never 
—never—” 

Duncan did not know what she meant, 
but agreed moodily that there was no 
safety, no real safety anywhere on the 
frontier. A man had to go hiding from 
tree to tree like an Indian. He paused 
to think that he would have reckoned this 
a merit only a few days ago. 

“No place to bring up a family,” he 
said aloud in an.echo of campfire talks 
he had heard. Then he blushed deeply 
in the dark. 

It was time to be starting, he sug- 
gested. She agreed and mounted. They 
went on the trail again. 


“We were going to Hillsboro,” she 
said to herself in a whisper as they rode. 
“Land was cheap there, He heard, and no 
Indian troubles. We thought—” 


Her voice trailed off into silence. Dun- 
can knew she was thinking of her father. 


Strangely enough, his first feeling was | 


of irritation. Why didn’t she think of 
him, who had got her out of this trouble? 
There were few men—so he classed him- 
self—who could have done it. 


This mood passed. She had no one 
now; no one but him. He was glad for 
himself, and a little frightened. But it 
made her sorrow more real, since she 
was now a part of him and her sorrows 
also. This came to him, though he did 
not reason it out. He put out a hand, 
found one of hers on the saddle horn 
and patted it gently. 


They went on in silence in the dark. 
It was ticklish going for a while, but 
presently the clouds blew away and the 
starlight helped show them the trace and 
kept the horses from stumbling. There 
were even open stretches where they 
could go at a trot, and once for a long 
period of walking, Duncan risked the 
horses at an easy gallop for a mile. They 
picked their own trail and only hoped 
that it would lead to the settlement. 


Duncan breathed deeply; : 
he suddenly felt weak.and light headed ;_ 


It was toward morning when a dog 
barked by the roadside, and they made 
out a blur of a house back in the trees. 
Duncan would have stopped but the girl 
forbade. 

“They'll find us,” she urged. “We want 
more people around.” This fitted in well 
enough with Duncan’s plans. He had 
concéived the notion of helping get a 
posse together and leading it back to wipe 
out the outlaw band. 


HEY came in an open space, with a 

dozen cabins scattered about. There 
was no sound at first but the murmur of 
water from a stream nearby. Then a dog 
barked, and was echoed by a score more. 
Duncan rode up to the largest cabin and 
gave a halloo. 

There were movements within. A win- 
dow creaked open. Duncan could not 
see the head he knew was peering out. 

“Who are ye and what do you want?” 
asked a voice suddenly. 

“Food and a bed and a fire,” said Dun- 
can shortly. “We've been riding all night.” 

This was chewed over in silence for 
a moment. The voice spoke again. 
“Stand out where I can see you,” it or- 
dered. 

Duncan hardly knew whether to cry 
or drag out his pistol. He had thought 
it would be easier than this. When they 
saw the hamlet, it seemed that their trou- 
bles were over. How long must they ar- 
gue with this fool? 

He dismounted and helped the girl. Her 
legs gave way as she tried to stand, ‘so 


: that he had to hold her for a moment. 


Then she took hold of the saddle horn 
and vowed she was well enough. He left 
her there and unsaddled and unbridled 
the other horse. By the time he was 
turned loose, Agnes had managed to walk 
to the stoop of the house and sit down. 
In_ silence, Duncan looked after her 
mount. 

The voice spoke again: 

“It is a lass with you?” 

Duncan said it was. 

“And what might her name be?” 

“Sawyer.” 

There was a prolonged gasp and some 
profanity from the window. 

“Then you're the boy, maybe?” 

Duncan’s control broke down at that. 

“You born idiot,” he cried, “will you 
ask questions all night? Let us in and 
get your wife out to take care of this 
girl. She's near dead.” 

“T’'ll be out at once,” said the howse- 
holder, apparently without malice and 
added in a tone of pure wonder. “To 
think of it—to think of it.” 


ALF an hour after, the two were 
seated at a table in the tavern 
kitchen with plenty of hot drink and food 


‘ before them. A fire blazed on the hearth. 


In the next room the wife of the inn- 
keeper was clearing away a sleeping 
place for them. They could hear her 
moving about, 


The tavern keeper had heard of them. 
The Moravians and the Orchards had 
passed through there, all bundled up in 
one.wagon hauled by a poor yoke of oxen. 
Sawyer had been buried where he fell. 
The report of the banditry had aroused 
some indignation, especially in the inn- 
keeper who missed the. traffic they scared 
away. But no one had ventured a blind 
search for the lost girl. Duncan of 
course no one worried about. 


As soon as they got the story out of 
them, the innkeeper was off to rout out 
enough rifles to take the back trail to the 
bandit’s camp. He reckoned on more 
than good will to aid him here. There 
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was a good chance of rich plunder. Then 
all of them had suffered some depreda- 
tions from thieves; that irritation would 
find an outlet against this band. 

Duncan was very sleepy. He sipped 
the hot drink that had been placed before 
him.. The stew he nibbled at gingerly. 
He was too tired to be hungry. In his 
sudden weariness the weight of the pistol 
in his belt seemed a burden. He placed 
it on the table. 

He leaned forward drowsily with his 
elbows. on the table. The girl, more tired 
than he, had given up eating more quick- 
ly. She had nodded for a moment and 
then frankly pushed the dishes aside and 
put her head down on the table. Through 
the mists of sleep she looked up at him, 
and smiled faintly. Then her eyes closed. 

To Duncan, after the days the two had 
been through, that moment seemed happy 
and peaceful beyond. all others in his 
life. The dark kitchen, with the firelight 
flickering. on the rafters and the strings 
of dried herbs, the wide hearth with the 
iron kettle swung over the fire, the 
shadowy comfortable depths of the room 
where benches and tables showed: dimly 
in the dark, all created an atmosphere of 
rest and quiet. That impression ached in 
a focus on the girl opposite him. He 
watched her quiet face with a strange 
delight. How tired she was, the dark 
circles under her eyes, the drawn face, 
the cheeks that were grey now instead 
of red. 


“IT will make it up to her,” he mur- 
mured to himself, as if he had been the 
cause of her exhaustion. 


Her eyelids flickered in the -candle 
light; Duncan put the candle out, and let 
the firelight serye. The girl’s left hand 
was lying loosely on the table, palm 
down: Duncan laid his over it; it turned 
slowly and clasped his. The boy took a 
deep breath and leaned over and kissed 
her cheek. 


Shaken and surprised at his emotion, 
he got up quickly. The girl still slept. 
Duncan walked to the window and looked 
out. A light had come out in a cabin a 
few rods away; he could hear the voices. 
Save for that, the hamlet seemed as quiet 
as when he first entered it. In spite of 
the sleeping men and women in the near- 
by cabins, Duncan had for a moment a 
sense of complete isolation. The feeling 
was less than pleasant. He wanted the 
feeling of friendly bodies around him, 
hands to grip, voices that would reassure 
him. He began to wish that the inn- 
keeper, now vanished entirely within a 
house across the way, would come back 
and make the room less lonely, the 
shadows less ominous. 


OME odd sense of discomfort, of 

danger made him turn. The door had 
swung open; there was a man standing 
there. The newcomer did not move or 
speak; and in that quietness there seemed 
something uncanny. 

Duncan tried to be sensible. 

“Are you—” he began; then his voice 
died away. The fire had flared up to 
show the man’s face. It was Locke and 
the pistol he carried was leveled at Dun- 
can’s breast. 

“T guessed right I see,” said the bandit 
quietly. “This business will soon be over. 
You ‘are to be killed first, of course; I 
regret that it can’t be done more delib- 
erately. A bullet is so quick. And. the 
girl goes back, though I doubt if she is 
worth having if you have been fooling 
around with her so long.” 

Duncan still stared. How could this be 
true? They were safe, the hamlet was 
arming to help them. It couldn’t be 
Yet the black figure was too real: The 
firelight cast a red glint on the pistol bar- 
rel; Locke began to speak again. 

“You fooled me, I credit you that. I 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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“BACKBONE,” SAYS BRAND WHITLOCK 


Moral Strength and Backbone Emphasized in This Week's Success Talk for 
Farm Boys 
O THE Boys on Southern Farms:— 
A man has got to have character—that is, moral strength and back- 
bone—if he wants to get on decently and successfully in life, and for- 
tunately, character may be developed. He must learn to discipline himself, 
and that is to easy job. It requires a great deal of hard work, no end of 













subjection, 
his own will, and 


sense at any rate. 


Everybody has 
humanity rendered 


him the admiration 





Belgian Senate, and 
exemplifies in his 


BRAND WHITLOCK 


urges on our boys. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Ser 








Next Week 


HERE’S one thing I’d like to see 

every one of our young folks re- 

solve to do in 1927 and that is to 
try harder than ever before to use cor- 
rect English. Don’t you unconsciously 
judge a stranger by 
his or her speech, or 
new letter friends by 
the letters 
they write? 
Then remem- 
ber that other 
folks judge us 
just as much 
as we judge 
or criticise 
them. Just to 
start the ball 
rolling we'll give a prize of $2 for the 
best letter we receive before January 15 
on “The Most Common Mistake I Hear 
Made in English and Why It Is Incor- 
rect.” Be sure that you tell what the 
mistake is and then give the correct us- 
age. Mail all letters to Uncle P. F., Care 
The Progressive Farmer. 

Club girls, every second issue in the 
month (the first one comes next week) 
is particularly yours. I want you to help 
me make it a success. 

Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P.F. 


A First-year Club Member 


HAVE completed my first year of 

poultry club work and have filled all 
of the first year requirements. The agent 
says she will send us our certificates. I 
took my poultry to the Oconee County 
Fair and won second prize. I was proud 
of it. It was the first time I ever took 
anything to the fair. The agent says I 
did fine for the first year. 

ELMER MADDEN. 
Oconee County, S. C. 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


GOMETIMES our young folks seem 

to get careless in their writing and 
make mistakes just because they didn’t 
think what they were saying. Here are 
a number of such sentences which 
we have found recently: “Tell me ever 
detail about organizer a tribe.” “All of 
the hunters cared horns.” “The hunters 
new the wild cat had stop running.” “f 
have 10 hen and 1 roster.” All of us by 
a little thinking can give the correct 
form: “Tell me every detail about organ- 
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izing a tribe.” “All of the hunters car- 


courage, and constant effort. 
force his faculties to become the slaves of 


slave of passing desires and whims. 
The man who can do this will succeed, in the higher 


throughout the peri 


the Belgian Parliament in s : 
ed him for his services to the nation, had his bust set up in the 


He must hold himself in 


not allow himself weakly to become the 


BRAND WHITLOCK. 


heard of the heroic and splendid services to 
A Brand Whitlock, Minister to Belgium 
of @e World War—services which won 


both of America and Europe. The war over, 


ial session, December, 1918, thank- 


named a boulevard in Brussels for him, He 
own life that courage and self-control he 


vice. Copyright 1927 by Clarence Poe.) 


ried horns.” “The hunters knew the wild 
cat had stopped running.” “I have 10 hens 
and 1 rooster.” 

One of the best ways of avoiding such 
errors is to read over your letters and 
articles after you have written them. 
You aren’t thinking so much then of 
what you want to say and you will 
quickly notice whether you said it cor- 
rectly. We don’t make such mistakes 
in ordinary speech; let’s be a little more 
careful and not make them in our writing. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 














A Simple Wastebasket 
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Lumber, poplar or pine tree of knots. Hard 
ware, 56 4d finishing nails. 


Bill of material: 4 pieces %x 10% in. one 
end, 8% in. other, by 14 in., for sides; 1 piece 
% in x 10% in. x 10% in. for bottom. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Qopmright 1927 by 

















“Pug says I’ll go to hell, but I don't 
believe it’s wicked to say your prayers 
after you get in bed if it’s winter time.” 


worth {wice its cost | 
for feeding 


_ horses 
“mules 







Mix 1 Ib. of cottonseed 
meal with 4 lbs. of corn and» 
you have thé equivalent of 
7 Ibs. of oats. 


ATS and Corn have always been regarded as a 

grain ration for horses, but the Iowa Agricultural 

Experiment Station found that with corn at 50c 

per bushel and oats at 40c, cottonseed meal when 
fed at the rate of one pound a day, was worth $60.00 
per ton. , 


They also found that the health, spirit and endurance 
of the animals were as good as when fed on corn, oats 
and hay. 


2 lbs. worth more than 4 lbs. of oats 


Dr. Tait Butler, that eminent veterinarian and one of 
the editors of The Progressive Farmer, says: “When you 
are already feeding your horse stover and-10 pounds of 
corn, I would rather have two pounds of cottonseed meal 
added than four pounds of oats. Corn is a splendid horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars a year in 
South Carolina feeding an all-corn ration” 


, 
cottonseed 


meal | 


the world’s best concentrated protein stock feed 


Cottonseed Meal stimulates the appetite of fattening 
animals and causes them to consume more feed and make 
greater gains. It supplies protein at half the cost.of bran, 
middlings and grain concentrates. It contains phos- 
phorus, one of the minerals which stock must have. 








Due to the enormous cotton crop, cottonseed meal is 
now unusually cheap. The stockman who does not feed 
it is missing the greatest opportunity of lowering his 
oa, ag Any other concentrate will cost about twice 
as much. . 


Horses and mules, dairy and beef cattle, all thrive on 
cottonseed meal when properly fed. 


Write for feed formulas 


We have booklets showing a number of ways of mixing 
cottonseed meal with féeds which the farmer grows. Fol- 
low them and you can make a big saving in your feed 
bill. If you cannot get cottonseed meal, write us; but send 
today for the books showing the right way to feed it. By 
using these rations you can improve your stock and save 
money. 


INTERSTATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS ASSN. 





“I wish spankin’ was like bein’ vac- 
cinated an ’one time would be enough if 
it made you sore enough.” 


910 PALMETTO BLDG. COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 
ERE ST 1 ee RE RBTRAREIE NS AOE RARER NNN er RR SRR ERIS 


wcecwcewee CUT HERE 


. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Daggers Annual, 


State... ..0 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better tha. gas or electricity, has been 
tested. by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
supetior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or-noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money 


make $250 to $500 per month. 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


OTTON prices have pursued a slight 
Ce course in the last two weeks, 
making a net gain of about three- 
fourths of a cent a pound. The chief 
factor has been the absence of heavy pres- 
sure from spot offer- 

- ings. 

Apparently, most 
of the growers who 
have not sold their 
cotton are indifferent 
to the market at this 
level, taking the view 
that prices are not 
likely to go lower 
and they may go 
higher within a rea- 

sonable period. Of course there is some 
selling of cotton as it is picked and ginned 
and thus becomes available for sale, but 
thé quantity has not been more than 
enough to satisfy the trade buying. The 
selling of “Christmas cotton” proved to 
be much less noticeable than expected 
early in December. 


GILBERT GUSLERB 


Domestic spinners have not been .buy- 
ing at as high a rate as hoped for in view 
of the price at* which cotton can be had. 
American spinners’ takings to December 
17 were only 3,735,832 bales against 3,708,- 
705 a year ago, an increase of less than 1 
per cent. .Also, stocks in consuming es- 
tablishments on November 30 were only 
1,497,844 bales against 1,457,456 bales a 
year before. But, domestic mills have 
been consuming cotton at a rate 10 per 
cent greater than last year, the total for 
the ‘first’ four months of this crop year 
beirig 2,224,239 bales of lint-against 2,021,- 
903 bales last year. Sometime or other 
the mills are due to take hold more ag- 
gressively, but, at this writing, the ‘hope 
that the weight of supplies will force 
prices still lower and the approach of the 
holidays and the inventory season tend to 
restrict their buying. 


Foreign spinners’ takings of American 
cotton from stocks held abroad make a 
much better showing. Up to December 
17 they were 3,338,408 bales compared 
with 3,105,617 bales a year ago, an in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent. Also, clearances 


“from the United States up to the same 


date amount to 4,942,632 bales against 
4,349,206 bales in 1925. A favorable for- 
eign event of the last two weeks was the 
abandonment of all restrictions as to 
wofking time in the Lancashire mills us- 
ing American cotton. The theory that the 
way to cure the troubles of the British 
cotton industry is to force production 
more nearly to capacity, reduce unit costs 
of production, and stimulate consumer de- 
mand through lower prices is going to get 
a trial. The restrictions had not been ad- 
hered to closely for some time, but the 
change probably means increased demand 
for raw cotton eventually. 


The final official éstifnate of the crop of 
18,618,000 bales is still-subject to revision 
based on the ginning returns. Up to De- 
cember 13, ginnings were 15,542,000 bales 
against 14,831,846 bales last year. The 
ginnings are not showing as much increase 
over last year as the estimated size of the 
crop would suggest. In fact ginnings from 
December 1 to December 13 were only 
897,000 bales against 961,000 bales last 
year. But the fact must be considered 
that the crop was late and weather less 
favorable for picking than that of last 
year. There is still a chance for a close 
approach to the production estimate, al- 


final turning points. But there will be no 
pronounced upturn until concrete evidence 
of acreage reduction begins to come for- 


ward. 
a 


Helpful Book on “Horticulture” 

ORTICULTURE?” is the title of a 

book dealing with the growing of 
fruits and vegetables, and the improve- 
ment of home grounds, written b¥ H. P. 
Stuckey, director, Georgia Experiment 
Station, and C: D. Matthews of the De- 
partment of Horticulture of the North 
Carolina State College. 

This book was written primarily as a 
textbook for vocational agricultural stud- 
ents, but will be found interesting and 
helpful to the farmer who has any in- 
terest whatsoever in fruits, vegetables, or 
in the improvement of the home grounds. 

It is by far the best thing of its kind 
that has ever been published, dealing 
specifically with the growing of the va- 
rious horticultural crops in the- South. 
While it does not treat the subject in a 
technical manner, or. to an exhaustive 
degree, it is thoroughly practical. 

It contains 44 chapters, more than 700 
pages, and is well illustrated, both with 
original photographs and line drawings. 
It is published by Smith, Hammond & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and the price is $2 
postpaid. 

ea 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association 
Meeting, January 10, 11, 12 
HE fifteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Cattlemen’s Association 
will be held at the Mississippi A. & 
M. College and Experiment Station, A. 
& M. College, Miss., January 10, 11, 12. 

A program that will be of interest to 
cattle raisers, general farmers, livestock 
workers, and all who are connected in 
any way with the cattle industry has been 
arranged, including in its list of speak- 
ers some of the most prominent livestock 
leaders and cattlemen in America today. 


ja 
WAPI Program, December 28- 


January | 
FTER being silent for 10 days, Radio 
Station WAPI at Auburn will open 
December 28 at 8 p. m., with a program 
of ald-time fiddlers from Macon, Ran- 
dolph, and Tallapoosa counties. 

Dec. 29—12:30. Music. Book review 
by Prof. Rutland and cotton situation 
by J. D. Pope. 

Dec. 29—8 p. m. Negro plantation mel- 
odies. 

Dec. 30—12:30. Music, with Dr. W. L. 
Blain on plant disease prevention. Miss 
Agnes Ellen Harris in a discussion for 
farm women. 

Dec. 30—8 p. m. Christmas program 
of music by Miss Grace Crocker of West 
Point, Ga. Dr. Geo. Petrie will talk. 

Dec. 31—12:30. Jessie French Victor 
program, and weekly talk by “Aunt Sam- 
my.” Otto Brown will lead a discussion 
“How to Make Poor Land Pay.” 
Dec. 31—7:30 p. m. Music. Prof. 
Sewell and Prof. Eaton in a meeting 
with their class in dairying. 

At 8 p. m. Another fiddlers’ program 
will be presented with D. B. Butler, Tal- 
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Here’s a book worth doliars that 

we have decided to mail free to 

all chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 

illustrated. Tells how we hatch the better 
kind of State Accredited 

chicks at lowest prices. 

varieties. 60,000 

weekly. You know you will 
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missouri "state 
HATCHERY, 
Butter, me 


FREE Chick Book 


fh ~ Pioneer Hatch: 








MILLER HATCHERIES 
673 Lancaster, Mo. 











KENTUCKY ne Bg 
Wetake the risk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure bred stock selected by expert 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St, L 
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3 and TUBERCULOS! 
- Ass’t State Vet. under U. of I. 
7 38,000 HENS under test. 

IN THE WORLD 





at once. Reference, First National a. 
LInG’s WATCHERY, Box fi, ONEIDA, H. 
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horns, Leghorns, Anconas 
50, $6.50; 100, $12; 500, $58. Barred 
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Montrose Savings Bank. 
Calheun’s Poultry Farms, Box 18, Montrose, Mo. 


GOLD BOND CHICKS 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT—AI! orders receiv- 
Unusual prices. Every 





ed before Feb. 1. 
chick of guaranteed quality and backed 

a $500 Gold Bond. You are protected and 
get. the best when you buy this new, safe 
way. Finest egg breeding. Save money and 
start with best. Our catalog full 
details and our lew prices. Write for it 
quick before offer expires. 

102, TRENTON, 


BONDED HATCHERIES, Box mo. 
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Jan. 1—12:30 p. m. Music. Prof. L. 
M. Ware on orchard practices. Follow- 
ing this the Alabama-Stanford football 
game will be broadcasted play by play as 
it is played in California. 

P. O. DAVIS. 
a 
"Std Kr thence meal is now one of the | PRYRSTComie ee Aer ; 
cheapest sources of digestible crude er Pak = Dy & 
mie 


protein for dairy cows. 


though the late gathered fraction of the 
crop will not have full effect on prices 
because of its low grade and unsuitability 
for tendering on contracts. 


A point that is receiving considerable 
emphasis right now is the fact that cotton 
prices in years of big crops have fre- 
quently reached their low points in Decem- 
ber. Considering the level of cotton prices, 
it is quite possible that the lows of De- 
cember 3 and 10 this year will mark the 
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Tancred Strain S. C. White Leghorns, ‘Trap Neste# 
Steck. Booking orders for January deliveries. 
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PINE VIEW LEGHORN FARM, GA 
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fight that followed had been short. 


mumber of horses and a good bit 


January 1, 1927 


SEVENTEEN IS GROWN UP 
(Concluded from page 14) 


it had been anything else, I should say, 
‘Well done,’ and take you back to serve 
with me. But not in this case.” 

Duncan’s mind still essayed to grapple 
with the man’s presence. How had Locke 
come there? Shrewd as a fox he had 
ridden in unmolested, unseen, since the 
innkeeper had just begun his rounds. 

Locke was speaking again. 

“Well, mistress are you ready?” 

Duncan switched his fascinated ¢ 
from the pistol barrel. The girl had 
jerked erect suddenly. Her sleepy eyes 
stared at the two. Then she leaped up. 

“Scream and I shoot him,” Locke cau- 
tioned. 

She looked at Duncan and sank down 
again. The bandit laughed. 

“Some of my men are following,” he 
confided, “We may see what horses and 
gold this settlement has, before we go 
back. There is no great rush, but’ per- 
haps I had better finish you off and get 
to other work. Eh, sweetheart?” 

Duncan did not dare to look at her 
again. He tensed himself. The quicker 
the shot was fired and the alarm given, 
the more time there would be for the 
men of the hamlet to fight off the 
bandits, the more chance to rescue Agnes 
again. The quicker he died, in other 
words, the better for her. 


H« TOOK two quick steps and leaped. 
There was a red flare in his face, 
and a terrific noise. He felt as if some- 
one had struck him with a club. Some- 
how he was down on the floor; he felt 
the pressure of an uneven puncheon 
against his check; after that things faded 
out. 

He went, sometime after that, into a 
land where strange and terrible things 
happened. There were nightmares that 
outranked anything he had ever had. He 
was conscious of moaning, of screaming 
even. And in these nightmares, Duncan, 
bolder in his dreams than in life, held 
Agnes in his arms. But always Locke 
came between them and always Duncan 
was helpless. So he was tortured over 
and over. 


After a long time he came back to a 
more familiar country, to a cornshuck 
bed, to a room with walls of hewed logs, 
to a consciousness of a terrific ache in 
his head, and of complete exhaustion. 
About this time a fat, complacent woman 
came in and stood over him. 

“Ah,” said she, “better, be ye? I 
reckoned as how that last batch of herbs 
would bring ‘you around.” 

“Agnes?” he asked, and was surprised 
to see how weak his voice was. 

“Well enough and still better when she 
sees you so fine.” 

Duncan asked what had happened that 
night. Had Locke escaped? 


“Escaped? I should say not. Your 
little girl killed him as dead as a door 
nail, Picked up your pistol and shot him 
as he fired at you. That is the sort of a 
woman to have in the back country. 
You're lucky.” 


With Locke dead, it seemed that short 
work had been made of the six that fol- 
lowed him. They had ridden into am- 
bush, The ones who lived were forced 
© lead the way back to their camp. The 
A 
umber of trees had been decorated; a 
of 
ioney had been brought back. There were 
© prisoners. 








She went out presently, but with a 


















primace that at once pleased and con- 
used him. Her intentions were too evi- 
Hent. She was going to send Agnes in, 

d was going to do it with the arch air 
bf a match maker. 
















ing anything found his mouth suddenly 
HE door swung open with a bang; 
Agnes Sawyer came running in. She 
was over to him in an instant, her gentle 
quick hands touching his bandages, his 
face. 
“You are better, aren’t you?” she cried. 
“My, I’m glad. I thought—I was 
afraid—” 
She paused. Duncan felt the warm 
pressure of her hody* against his 
shoulder. He looked up. She was star- 
ing into space, her mouth slightly open, 
her eyes filled with drops not ready to 
fall. She was remembering her father, 
of course, perhaps recalling too the night 
before when disaster of the same sort 
seemed to overtake her again. 
To ease the terror that still hung over 
her, Duncan raised two timid arms, and 
drew her down to him. She suffered him 
to touch her eyelids with his lips. Then 
with sudden courage he tightened his 
arms and kissed, her full on the mouth. 
Was there any answering pressure? 
“ He hardly had time to guess. She 
squirmed ,out of his grasp, very pink, 
and seated herself on the bedside. 


“You'll hurt yourself,” she said and 
looked down at the floor. Then she 
went on to tell how the men had agreed 
to turn over to them horses to the value 
of those lost in the first raids. Sawyer’s 
horses were to be hers, and they were 
to drive the rest down to Bethabara. A 
share of the money also was to go to 
Duncan and the girl. 


Duncan only half listened. Her hand 
lay on the coverlet. He moved his own 
over to it, swallowed hard, and daringly 
placed his hand on hers. She faltered 
in her talk, but went on. Her hand did 
not move. He pressed it and it presently 
turned and clasped his. Then he took a 
deep breath and said :— 


“T’ll take you down to Bethabara and | 
leave you with the sisters while I get a 
farm picked out. We’ve got enough money 
to get some tools and stock. In six 
months or so I can come back and get 
you.” 


“You're not seventeen yet,” she urged. 
“That's young to be marrying.” 


“I’m as old as you are,” he retorted, 
“and anyway, seventeen’s grown up in the 
back country.” 


Perhaps her thoughts went back to 
that struggle by the campfire, the long 
ride through the darkness, the days and 
nights of terror, and their final escape. 
Duncan was only conscious of his loneli- 
ness, of the fact that whether she came 
with him or not, he had given a hostage 
to fate. Never again would he know the 
old self-sufficiency. For better or worse 
his life was bound up in hers. How 
closely it was for her to say: 

“You're grown up enough for me,” she 
said and leaned over to him. 


(The End) 





MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


SED Old Wire in Fencing.—I 

think the worst mistake I made last 
year was in building fence in the spring. 
I used good new posts but put on the 
same old wire. As a result my fences 
are broken in different places and I will 
have my work to do all over again. If 
I had only bought new wire I would 
have saved time and money. . C.G.C. 


Two Mistakes With My Incubator. 
—One of the mistakes I have made was 
to run an incubator inside of a drafty~ 
shed—one which was not air-tight. A 
still greater mistake was to disinfect the 
incubator with a strong. disinfectant, 
when ivory soap and water would have 
cleaned it sufficiently. Any disinfectant 











Orchard Brand 


Oil Emulsion 
Arsenate of Lead 
Kalinex 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Calcium Arsenate 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Atomic Sulphur 
Sulphur Dusts 





Mark your 


calendar 


Lime Sulphur Solution 
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1927 SETTER CROPS 


Brae 


RITE “Orchard Brand’’, big and bold 

across every spray month-—a constant 
reminder that it pays best to use quality spray 
materials, Experience, often dearly bought, has 
shown the utter waste of money spent on spray- 
ing labor, when you cannot be positively sure of 
the materials. The uniform high quality of 
“Orchard Brand” Insecticides and Fungicides 
is known wherever fruit is grown. 


As special advice for 1927, we say to you—Use “ Dritomic” 
Sulphur For All Fungicidal Sprays from Calyx or 
Petal-fall Spray Until Harvest. It is, without question, 
the most effective and most economical sulphur spray. 
You can always use “‘Orchard” Brand Arsenate of Lead 
with it; for control of chewing insects. 


Let us send you our“ Dritomic” folder 
which tells the actual experiences of 
orchardists. Ask your dealer for prices. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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30 Days Trial 

Money Back 

Mf Not Satisticd ) OLID gold effect 
$3 yess, Richly 
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ed by million dol- 


SEND NO MONEY 


Sale 


- Pe z 5 Waldemar chain 
PU TALS . A knife FREE. 
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BRADLEY, N-390, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Hemstitcher Co., Dept. 20, 








Men Wanted 


Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn. 





Fort Worth, Texas 








Monfused. Out in the woods again he germ inside the egg. As a result of both 


He watched the door, half angry, half that will kill a germ, will also kill the 


ould know what to say to her. Here mistakes, my hatch was a complete fail- 


flavor, is free from 


seeds and practical 


And Wood’s 
helpful as 


a copy? 





doubted, and the very thought of say- ure. MRS. J. L. C 








And this tomato of delicious 
nearly all meat, having few 


Fruit averages 1 to 1 Ibs. 


rimmer Tomato and the other finer 
varieties in Wood’s Better Book of 


They will help you to realize 
your gardening ambitions. 


May we send you 
\ or letter brings it. 





nice 
than one 


sing Tew Peanuts 
ly no core, | 
Peanuts pay well—have 
no enemies—require less 


labor than cotton—are 
easily picked with a 


Benthall 
Picker 


Catalog is as 
the seeds are 


A post card 


Since 187& 
14th Street, 
Virginia 
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Parmer also. Ts Giltotng tbls ome Skim se ord fer averting in Fa 
counts word. ‘e bave no 
rates, An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


r and Farm Woman, cov- 
use other editions of The 
this RMERS’ 





Pomme 


STRAWBERRY 
FIELD GROWN 


Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
own im new territory, and from new 
feids only. State imspected and certified, 
at $3.00 per 1,000, Guntersville, Ala. 


MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 
Guntersville, Ala. 




















Varmers’Exohaneo- 
State ptainty Georgia- Alabama. . cents per wor 
whet editlens you j eee Sekeee & conte ber word 
. een wor 
wish te osm. Ir comes = per Soe 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive F Farmer, "birmingham, Ala. 





Millions Improved Missionary; state inspected; 
1,000, CastledbDerry. L. E. Clark, Castieberry, 
NURSERY STOCK 
Magnolia Nursery has yet Lang geod lot very fine 
Pecan trees. W. C. Jones, Cairo, 


Fine saplings for sale,-6 in. to 2 feet, 5c and Te each, 
Cc. L, Williams, Rt. 5, Vienne. Ga, 

















Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 


cheerfully given on request. 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


pick all 





Walnut Kernels Wanted.—Harvest now: 
winter. Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle. Tenn 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


as yield, low cost is _the answer. Get nally = = delta 
ery 











land. 

prices, terms like rent; alse : 
sitions. Hurry for 
Land Association, Memp’ 


OF rent . a 
. Seuthern Alluvial 





dairy, early lamb, hay lo- 


Lime Belt farms. Best 
cation anywhere Literature. Lamberts, Montgom- 


ery, Ala. 





FLORIDA 





POULTRY FRUIT PECANS 
VEGETABLES 

A printed plan with advice and directions 
from a practical farmer about how to live 
healthy and independent on his own little 
farm in sunny Florida. Will save you much 
money and disappointment and imsure suc- 
cess. Send for descriptive circular. Otto 
Young, Goldemacre, Ocala, Fila. 





GEORGIA 


Homeseekers Wanted.—Origina] 
county of the Sow 





theast, producing 
ued at $4,375,000, with less than 500 les C4 
cotton; still has number of splendid farms. Let 
Chamber of 


tell you of wonderful opportunities here. 
Commnoren, Cairo, Ga. 





TEXAS 
5 CENTS AN ACRE CASH 
Texas School Lands for sale by the state 
at $2 per acre; 5¢c an acre cash, balance in 
4 years. Send 6c posta fe for further in- 
formation. Imvestor Publishing Co., Dept. 
, San Antonio, Texas. 


LOANS 











Farm Loan Service —We make loans from 
41,000.00 to $100,000.00 on improved Alabama | — 


frost- proof 
Write 
Texas. 


Free Offer.—¥Fifty Bermuda Onion or 
Cabbage plants for few minutes of your time 
for catalogue. Bell Plant Company, Cotulla, 

size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and 
White Bermuda Onion plants. 100, 25c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; d. Chas. & Beasley, Castleberry, 
Ala. 

Cabbage Plants.- acres fine, 
rooted; open field grown, proof; Tic, 1,000; 
larcs T5c: Bermuda Onions, $1.25. Quitman 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Yellow 





well 
Col- 
Potato 


-Hundred large, 





Wax Onion plants 
$6.00; prepaid. Own 
United States. 


Bermuda ond Crystal 
1,000, $1.25; 6,000, 

largest onion farm in 
edo, Texas. 


Cabbage haa ma —Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
fields, Successic 500, $1; 2,000, $1.50, postpaid. 


now 1 
and operate 
J. Arm 





Now ready. 








5.000, $4.50, aie collect. Sims Po- 
tato Plant Co., Pembroke. Ga. 

Cabbage plants, postpaid; Early "Charleston Wake- 
field and Plat Putc! Prost- ants, grown in 
the open field on Georgia coast. 250, 50c; 500, $1 
1,000, $1.50. Cedar Point Plant Co.. Darien, Ga. 

Open field frost-proof Cabbage plants. leading va- 
rieties. S85¢, 500; $1.50, 1,000; 15, 3,000. Crystal 
Wax and White Bermuda Onion plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
$6, 6,000; prepaid. Curtis & Cox, Pearsall, Texas, 

15 million frost-proof Cabbage plants 300, T5e; 

$1: 1,000 . $1.75. prepaid. Expressed collect, $1 
thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Sat'sfaction 
guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants: Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch. First class plants, full count and prompt 
shipments roory guaranteed. 500, Thc 1,600, 
$1.10; over 75e. American Plant Co., 
Georgia. 


Prost-proof Cabbage plants all head early. Fiat 
Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 50 to bunch, 
mixed varieties labeled separate, Bermuda Onion. 

100, ; 


Enorean. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
ess. $s ber thousand. EB. A. Gedwin, Lenox, Ga. 


plants ; 


Alma, 





Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 


any quantity, $1 
. Order now. Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Delivered prices Crystal Wax on White Bermuda 


(yellow) Onion plants: 200, 40c; Téc; 1,000, $1; 
. 008, ler, B5c: 500, S5e; 





Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. 





lor term of 5 to 10 hom thr money 
Metropolitan Life Ins —the largest in- 
Low interest rates; 


. No inspection fee. 
hone fer perticulars. 
& Company, 221 No, 2ist Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Osment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 

you get permanent government position. Write him 
inenediatote, 

preference in 

im the 


Position experienced farm manager: 
new __ territory opened up for tobacco 
Seuth. Win, Ky. 


Wm. es, Rocky 


PLANTS 
500 AS ae 4 plants, postpaid, G5e. 

















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
John B. Pope, 








Cabbage plants, $1, 1,000: og my gee 
Good plants. Quitman Plant 





oof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 
Early Jersey and Charieston Wakefield, 
Marke Mat Deteh and Succession. 
250, 75 cents; 506. $1.10; 
1,000, $2. Express collect, $1.25 per thousand. We 
guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 
you. Tifton Potato Co., AIne., Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage and Onion "Planie —Open field grown. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charieston Wakefield, Successiwn, 
Copenhagen, Fiat Dutch. Postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, 
90e; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50 Onions: 
Prizetaker, Yellow Bermuda, Crystal Wax, postpaid: 
500, 90c; 1.000, $1.46; 6,000, $6.50. Express not pre- 
paid: Cabbage, 90¢ thousand; Onions, 75c thousand. 
Plants hand selected. weil Guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Prompt shipment. Colonial 
Farms, Lake Charles, 


Cabbage plants, ge tag now ready. My sole 
business is supplying fine frost-proof Cabbage plants; 
have been shipping tor BT years all over the United 
States. Orders filled —— for any quantity from 
pe to a carioad. experience assures lowest pos- 
yt my I on quality olants. I guarantee al! orders 
no arrive in good condition and full count or refund 


Frost - pr 
Varieties: 
Copen: 

Prices pareel postpaid: 





parcel 
By express eottect. 




































































Mil'ions of frost-proof abbas — as 1,000. any quantity, $1 per 1, er now P. 
Promrt shipment. (Clark Plant Co., Thomasville. Ga. Fulwood, on, Ga. 

Sperta).—Frost- Cebbere plants, Tie thousand. Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
Prommt shipments, Farmers Supply Company, Frank- grown, strong, well reeted, from treated seeds. Cab- 
lin, Va. bage, fifty to bangin, y Wakedcla variety name, ryiamp 

Ceabbare plants, postpaid, thousand for $1.75. 100 moss to roots. Jansey eld, Charleston Wake- 

a eld, § Co Early and Late Mat 
Onion ‘plants free. Reedy now, C. W. Bane, Quit- Ditch Omions: Prisetaker. Crystal Wax and Yellow 
_ ~ post prepaid, Cabbare: 100, 50c; 

Good reliable Cabbage, Coliard and Onion plants. 200, Tic; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2; 5,000, $8. 
Collect. $1.00 per 1.600. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- Onions: 560. 9@c; 1,000, 40; 6,600, $650. Express 
ville, Ga. collect. 6,000 and over: $1 thousand; On- 

Frost-proof Cobbee» A i shipments. All Bare p.. —-~ ag Re Witte. tee fre 
See Se Oe 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., seed and pent catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- 

4 arkana, A 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions ava 
$1.50. Prompt sipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman, FLOWERS 
Peonies, all varieties; forty acres, Visit our fields. 
. Bermuda Onion — 500, 70c; 1.000, Send for list. Special assortment . Late Peony 
Stittms tough plants. Try J. E.. Lacas, Farms, Box O, Boonville, Indiana. 
an, 

Cabbage plants, Early Jersey: 500, T0e; 2.000, $1.25; KUDZU 
5.000 or more at $1 thousand, all delivered. a. Plant Kudzu for hay and pesture. More nutritious 
Crisp, Fender, Ga. ~ nifaite and rls more. Grows on poor acid 

Fine frost - — Cabbage plants, immediate ship- without or fertilizer. ever te be re- 
ment. 500 $1; tS es $1.50, prepaid. BR. J. planted; never a pest. Write for in . Chero- 
Williams, a AE Ga. kee Farms, Monticelio, Fa. 

c. 0. D.—*'Plants, promises.”” Cabbage 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1. Seenets Onions: 5@@, T5c; 1,000, STRAWBERRY 
$1.25. Sextom Co., Valdosta, Ga. Missionary Strawberry plants: 1,000, $2.50, prepaid. 

25 millions of frost-proof Cabbage and Ouion plants. ©: %. Oliver. Castleberry, Ala. 

Postpaid: 506, $1. —, ‘ “had 1,000. Thomas- Aroma Strawberry plants. Grown new land; 
a Plant Co., $2.25 per 1,000, postpaid; express, $2 per ri, 000. BR. A. 
‘abbage, Bermuda Onion, See 1,000, $1.25; Coffey, Scottsboro, Ala 
5,000, $5.75 10,000. $10. Postpaid: 100, Sie; 500, $1 
Oakdale Box 50, Hattiesburg. Miss. STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
ts: 5,000 for $4.75: Cabbage ‘ The best grown. Aroma, Missionary, 
Prompt shipment Improved Klondyke, Excelsior: 500, 


Seale ie Onion 
plants: 2,500, $4. prepaid. 
satisfaction guaranteed. R. -C. Haden, Ladonia, 
Texas 
FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
ersey, Chas. Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 500, 
1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 5,000, $5, collect. 
Can sh ip at once. 
BONNIE PLANT CO. 
Union _ Springs, Ala. 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. a gy $1.50 


—Leading 
Per thousand delivered to third zone; $1.75 per 
and zone ; thre. to nine 


|, 75e express collect; 000 and above, 
Redland Farms. Redland, Ga. 








bil: 
cals 
it 


$3.25; 5,000, $15. 
Cabbage and Onion plants. 


Express collect. 
Price list in 





colors free. 
J. A. BAUER 
Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 
Strawberry plants. Buy’ from the man 
Get our price before 


Purebred 
that stands a his plants. 
you buy. M. Wood, Jucdsonia, Ark. 





Eo oe Bee Strawberry plants; satis- 
faction oy gg ag A ~ S c. Vz 
Hoover, 2221 2nd Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Leal %, Concerd, —_ 

For Sale.—Pecan trees; prices redueed. ite today. 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Theeeeville. "Ge. 

King Cotton ts yielding to Queen Pecan. Learn 


why and how by writing J. B. Wight. Cairo, Ga 
fine Satsuma Orange trees. 





For Sale.— 20,000 







The Progressive Farmer 





* fe . GRASS " 
Pasture and seil building iiterature free. Lambert's, 
Darlington, Als. 
LESPEDEZA 


Cheice 1926 Lespedesa seed; free sample. Red Oak 
Parm, Covington, Tenn. 


Write today for prices on choice, new crop, re- 
eleaned, dependable Lespedeza Pree of obnox- 
fous seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Lespe- 
Ine., Calhoun City, 





deza Seed Growers” Association, 

















Miss. 
OATS 

Beautiful Red Bustproof Oats, Tée bushel. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala 

Fulghum 80c; 10 bushel lots 75c. Seneca Dairy 
Farm, Lumberton, Miss. 

PEANUTS 

Peanuts, Seed or Roasting.—6 pounds Goff’s Goff’s good 
raw Goobers (Peanuts), ounce 
after each meal for constipation and indigestion. They 
are fine and delicious reasted and served het 48 


dis farmers seed stock Runner Peanuts, unsheiled, 

id t. pounds $6; al! f.ob. here Cashier's eheck or 

order with order. Goff Mercantile Company, 
(ine. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 








Mai) sam- 


















































Price right. Address Dantzler Farms Nursery, How- Wanted.—Forty bushels of Black Peas. 
ison, Miss. ple. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

Better Trees.—-Papershell Pecans, Pears, I buy and sell Cowpeas, carload or less. State 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Florala Nurseries, quantity and pric FP. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Bir- 
Florala, Ala. mingham, Ala. 

Well grown Owari Satsuma Orange trees and Ex- Brabham Peas, $2.25 per bushel; Clay, Whippoor- 
celsior Plum trees at low prices. H. E. Hamilton, will, $2.10; Iron $2; mixed $1.90. Seund new crop 
Tallahassee, Pla. Fem, strong 3% bushel bags. Send remittance. H. B. 

Pecans, Satsumas. Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- Olin J. Salles, Salles, 8 ¢. 
ples, Grapes, Plums, ‘Figs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Peas for Sale.—Guaranteed sound, clean. Clays, 
Nurseries, Lucedale, Miss. ee ge Irons, Two €rop Peas; in new bags, 

Radiance Rose bushes and Satsuma Orange Saw. — yt re aa One 
one-year $5 and two-year $7 per dozen. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. A.J 5 A sound stock of the ne va- 
— - ae ae et Viel eas in any quantity: Brabhams $2.25; 

Apple and Peach on, as 10c. Grapevines 5c. Best jay, $2; orw 9 “bush 
varieties Postpaid. ——— free. Benton County Valley 5 by = a A, 3 Fa oe Port 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. “a 
as 3 _* peas from our farmer friends direct, thus we are in 

Selected Pecan. and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- position to make lowest prices. Will appreciate re- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for mittance with order. Marshalls Cotton Warehouse, 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. Fort Valley, Ga. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan tees. ornamentals. Large e POTATOES 
steck. Best varieties. ices right. esmen want- 

— z Dep Sale.—Porte Rico Sweet Potatoes, carlots. 
ed. __ Concord ee t._ 25, ae oa Jacke Burch, Chester, Ga. 

Niee well rooted Lacretia Dewberry plants, $20 per 
1,000. Aroma Strawberry plants, $3 per 1,000; sent Certified Porto Rican seed Sweet Potatoes, $2 per 
C.0.D. Mrs, M. J. Wilkes, Valley Head, Ala. bushel crate. Thomson. Seed Farms, Lioyd, Fila. 

> ea s =~ For Sale.—Inspected vine grown Big Stem Jersey 
onttetee Ponte — Amoor — Frivet, gag sy Boas sweet potato seed. Prices on request; state quantity 
aetivered Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, Wanted. N. T. Aydlett. Valdosta, Ga. 

Conway, 8. C. ee and CANTALOUPES 

Papershell Pecans, .25c per feot; Yates Apples, l0¢ ” 3 a ii 
per foot; Keiffer, Pineapple Pear, 15c per foot. Con- Schochler " Watermeton “seed, $2 per pound. — 


eord Grapevines, 2 years, $2.50 dozen, postpaid. Cure- 
tom Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 





VERY CHOICE PECAN TREES 

There is no better Pecan Nursery stock 
than is in owr nursery and our prices are 
very reasonable, See our nursery or write 
for price list. 


SUNNYLAND PECAN NURSERIES 








Pecan City, R.F.D. A, Albany, Ga. 

“Br udded Pecan trees of the leading varieties for sale. 

rices: 5 ‘to 6 foot, @0e; 4 to 5 foot, Se; 3 to 4 
foot, 40c; in quantities of ten or more. A. LL. & 
W. 'R. CiMtenden, Shellman, Ga. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties Arrange fall 
planting now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, ever- 
greens. » our catalog before you buy. Bolling 
Farms Nurseries, Dept. C, Bolling, Ala. 

Early bearing, bred-up Papershell Pecan Trees. 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigerous trees, budded 


Also Peaches, 


or grafted from heavy bearing parents. 
Bass Pecan 





Apples, Grapes, Figs, ete. Catalog free. 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World. 
Lumberton, Miss. 

Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 


. Im large or small lots direcet 
to sheumiens by freight, parcel post, express. Plumas, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines, 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 


SEEDS 


BEANS 


$7.50 per 100 and up. 











= or "small 
Maentiecibe: Fila. 

New crop M Yellow Soybeans, $1.5: 
dos $2.50: Biloxis $2.25; Otootans a "bushel 
stead-Smith Co.. Ransomville, N. C. 


Choice Seed Velvet Beans. QOtootan, Mammoth Yel- 


led Velvet Bean seed for sale; 
quantities. Monticello Milling Co, 





; Lare- 
Win- 

















low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville. Ga. 
COTTON 

3 bales acre "record for Heavy "-Bruiter. Catalog. 
Heavy Fruiter Seed €o., Royston 

Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 Took cotton. Prize 
winner. ’. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
and inapooted, $1.00 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mount- 
ville. S&S 





Reduee your acreage and plant Nunn’s pedigreed 
Acala No. 5, high-yielding, quality cotton seed di- 
rect from Nunn’s Pedigreed Seed & Stock Farms, 
Ine., Porter, Okla. 


Pure pedigreed Piedmont (Cleveland Big Boll. 
tively the highest record yielder known to the 
10 to 5@ bushels, $2; 5¢-100 bushels $1.75. 
Beavers. Cropwell, Ala. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
reeord (30 bales om 10 acres); brings 2e te 3e more; 
adapted to all localities. Write fer descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced — of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 





Posi- 
South. 
Pp. D. 











merce, Ga. 

Cleveland Big Boll ootton: seed, direct from origin- 
ator. 100 pounds $4.50; ton $80. Better staple, no 
fungus disease; with 32 years selection ng, 
pedigreeing. The record of “Cleveland” is unap- 
preach. Beware of imitatiors and imfringers. J. R. 
Cleveland, Stratton, Miss. 

Famous Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 

Latest pedigreed strains bred by “The Oric- 
inator and ey W. W. Wannamaker. Also 
Wannamatker’s Big Boll Dixie Tri wilt- 
resistant cotten grown. Illustrated catalegue. Ex- 
eeptiona'ly close small lead and carioad prices. 


resentatives wented each county. Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land Seed Farms, Saint Matthews, 8. C. 


Reduee your cottem acreage, renew your seed stock 
and produce mere lint of uniform length which will 
pig A e _, market price and more profit per 

for full information and special prices om 
Mixson’ 5 Pall Inch, also Wannamaker-Cleveland, Mix- 
son’s ine” Big Boll, Half and on 
Covington-Toele Wilt poem. pettatene ae eae 
other standard varieties of both 
W. H. Mixson Seed Company, Cotton Seed Depart: 
ment, Charlesten, S €. 





real shipping melon and largest known variety. 
die all other seeds. J. Palmer Sehochler, Rusk, Texas. 
Thurmond Grey Melon seed. Your success assured if 
you plant my seed and follow the instruction of my 
on melon culture and shipping. Write C. A. 
Thurmond, Originator, Perry, Ga. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


All varieties Cowpeas and Soybeans for sale; car- 
N. Bthert 


























lets and less. For prices write to R. } dge, 
Jackson, Ga. 

Field Peas, Soybeans and Early Speckled Velvet 
Beans, threshed or in ped. Write for prices. Dublin 
Seed Company, Dublin, Ga. 

For Sale.—Wilson’s Soybeans, $2.25 bushel; Clay 


Cowpeas, $2.40 bushel; Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1. “4 —— 
el. Bags 12c each. Cash with order; all f.o 

Apples, $1.00 bushel. Fine steck. Joseph E. Holland, 
Milford, Del, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
Bargains in chicks; all leading breeds; 











free book. 





Appleton City Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; $8.80 hun- 
dred up Catalog free. Mathis Parms, Box 116, 
Parson: s, Kansas. 


“Shinn chicks are better and as low as $8.80 hun- 
dred. Leading breeds. Pree catalog. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 120, Greentop, Ma 

Top quality egg bred chicks. 20 0 varieties. Amaz- 
ingly low prices. Easy terms. Catalog free. Mid- 
West Hatc hery, Box G, Clinton, Mo. 


Tancred 300-egg strain White Laghorvs. tested, $12 
hundred delivered C.O.D. Ancenas, Rocks same 
price. ¢ Ohio Valley Hatchery, New gatiebars: Indiana, 


Brown-Tancred S. C. White Lechorns won in South- 
eastern laying contest. Chicks $17-$22 per 100. Cir- 
cular free. Eugene W. Brown, Rich Square, N. C. 


Accredited Chicks—12 varieties. Amazing low prices. 
Backed by Missouri’s greatest trapnest breeding farm. 
818 eggs offi record. Catalog . Booth Farms, 
Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 

Pioneer Chicks.—Choice, culled, heavy laying flocks. 
Fifteen varieties. Twenty years’ breeding experience. 
Better chicks sold right. Pioneer Poultry Farms, 
Box 110. Queen City, Mo. 




















Cockerels.—Pedigreed and line-bred by the world's 
greatest breeder of each variety. Carefully selected. 
Prices reasonable. Description free. Drumm Egg 
Farms, Hattiesburg. Miss. 

Pedigree chicks and eggs from the South’s most 
modern poultry breeding establishment. Leghorns, 
Rocks and Reds. Wi Dorns’ Poul- 


rite for cata 
try Farms, McCormick, S. €. 

Low Booking Terms a accredited chicks. 
AN kinds. Our low prices and goed service gets the 
orders Three color catalog free, Missouri State 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 

Mountaineer chicks from purebred. heslthy. moun- 
tain flecks. Write for catalog with free powltry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 








Quality Vitality Bred Chicks.—Best eg 
Drices. , 100% live arrival cuaran- 
teed. Valuable “be free. Lindstrom Hatchery 
and Poultry Farms, Box 1@1, Clinton, 





Purebred Chicks.—9%e up. Leadi breeds. Pro- 
duced from best egg laying strains. Prompt ship- 
ments. Live val guaran Tilustrated catalog 
free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinten, Mo. 

State ct. ne 


Higrade — pullets. 


pai 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Mode 
Dixie Poultry Farms” 





, _ standar eee 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
erate prices. Catalog free. 
Brenham, Texas. 





“Globe” chicks are hatched from inspected and ae- 


cepted flocks, Multituces of leading peultry f 
raise Globe chicks exclusively. Get our special 19 
buyi elsewhere. Gl at 


priees before ng ebe F 
R, Berne, Ind. 


Fairview Hatchery is ~~ for season of Le = 











chicks from Ferris best 

conas, Holterman Barred “Rocks. Circular Manette 
the above at attractive prices. Address 

Lebanon, Tenn. 





blood - 






i 













RB. H. Young, 












Mia®- thiandt * 


, 





Triple Pay Chicks,—A 
est emg record and exhibition quality: 


winners, big meaty 4 
Sanitary Hatchery, 


ing varteties. Catalog free. 
4, Weimar, Texas. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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lanuary 1, 1927 
' Limewater for Dairy Calves 


good deal, it was very interesting to 
find a man who believes in what to me 
has always seemed the logical method of 
feeding additional lime if the goal sought 
is a larger, stronger, and more thrifty 
animal. Mr. M. C. Jay, of the firm of 
Jay & Mason, Jersey breeders, Madison, 
Georgia, begins the feeding of lime to 
his calves when only a few days old. Jay 
& Mason have a herd of more than 50 
registered Jerseys in Morgan County. 
The baby calves are taken from their 
mothers when two or three days old and 
taught to drink from a pail. To each 
feeding of fresh, warm milk a table- 
spoonful of limewater is added. The 
limewater solution is made up in a clean 
can, using all the lime that the water 
will dissolve or, in other words, a satu- 
rated solution. Mr. Jay feels that feed- 
ing additional lime to calves will pay, 
although he has not been following this 
practice for a sufficient length of time 
to be able to present conclusive results. 
Frequently in the past few years we 
have seen an article concerning the value 
of minerals in the ration of the dairy 
cow. Breeders and dairymen discuss 
this topic and the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that certain minerals, in ad- 
dition to the amounts present in our 
Southern feeds, are beneficial to a cer- 
tain extent. 


From experimental data we find that 
a high producing cow often robs her 
body structure of minerals, particularly 
lime and phosphorus. To be more exact, 
a chemical analysis of the feed eaten by 
a dairy cow and the milk produced by 
her over a given period will frequently 
show that she is giving up in the milk 
more of certain minerals than she is tak- 
ing in with feed and water. That being 
true, she can only be getting them from 
one source and that is her own body. 

So far as any information we have at 
present indicates, our commonly used 
dairy feeds are not deficient in any of 
the minerals needed except calcium 
(lime), phosphorus, and iodine. A lack 
of iodine frequently causes goiter. As 
soon as the use of iodized salt for dairy 
cattle becomes general, this deficiency 
will be taken care of and additional lime 
and phosphorus may be fed by mixing: 
equal parts of finely ground limestone 
and acid phosphate and adding about 2 
per cent to the grain mixture. 

Any deficiency of minerals can be 
largely overcome by (1) feeding a lib- 
eral ration containing plenty of good al- 
falfa, soybean, peavine, or clover hay; 
(2) some green feed such as pasture or 
soiling crops; (3) allowing the animal 
some direct sunlight; and (4) giving a 
rest.period of from six to eight weeks 
each year. FRANK W. FITCH, 
Dairy Specialist, Georgia State College 

of Agriculture. 





AVING thought and studied the 
question of minerals for cows a 























































































For Sale. chicks of quality. All leading va- bey ete Best long 
rieties. guaranteed. be pg 80- Ree 2 ¥ 50. Smoking 
Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Beds, Leghorns, Tobaceo, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for BERKSHIRES #130; 10, $2.50, 10, $1.56: i oe ‘ 
of the State Department ¥ nade Seas . - rae 
—— James W. Graves, Ameri National Tob Postpaid a ne 
Catalog and price list free. Harrisonbarg Hatchery, pout fiwhmona ve. wp Ba gre 8 ae Ou alent tee red ie 
Inc., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. — & ASF nt 
CHESTER WHiTES - ae R 
EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS Chester Whites win again in word's eTeaient barrow yy ee 30 1, RS. 
Quality at popular prices. From care-  Shampiouship om barrow and on pea of b foe ee ee ee 
fully selected breeding stock. High egg all other breeds. Choice bears about five months. big ee ae best Ah ee = 
producers. Properly hatched. 100% deliv- over hundred pounds, with pedigree, $25. Bogay red a a i — 4 ~ he 
ery. Prompt shipments. Write for in- Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. maine pound, Sharon, 
structive chick book — at DUROC-JERSEYS p21 Cigars Cigars ae s30 oe ati aad Miao: "Guacan: 
EMPIRE HATCHERY Duroe-Jersey pigs for sale. Hillcrest Farms Bidson, ww Rg 
Box P, Hogansville, Ga. Tenn. 
Toes ae farmers say sell it. 10 pounds. 
5 HAMPSHIRES hand picked chewing, $2; 10 ds 
Baby Chicks for Sale.—Hollywood strain 8. C. White DUEEE sees smoking, $1; you pay fon quaran- 
Leghorns. ae for — egg production. All oy Hampshie swine. Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika. Opelika, toad Collier ‘Tobacco 0. D. Collier, Manager, 
selected hen: Book ders aow for = a Ala Martin, Tena. eats ‘Bene. . ¥ 
Chicks ow ime 3 November. 15th on ae , eke $38 ROU ea ; 
; ive delivery 
guaranteed. Cowikee Mills, Poultry Department, POLAND- “CHINAS es G 
Bufaula, Ala. Big Type Poland China pigs. E. 8S. Wright & Sous, A ENTS WANTED 
Ideal Quality Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White Alexandria, Tenn 
Leghorns, Anconas and Reds. Thousand hatched DOGS Pruit for Sale. somtw wanted. Concord 
pee oo > ne ~_ ae ae sa 38 _ Nurseries, . 2, Concord. Ga. 
uality baby c s and not dealers. r responsi- Fine Bull puppies for sale. R. O. Breitling, Liv- Get free 
bility ceases once you are satisfied. Write for prices t Al bend iiss Woodert Totlet Articles, 
and catalog. Twelce cents and up. Rozier Poultry — = - — —_____ and Ss ee profitable. 
Farm, Alma, Ga. p Bat, Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c, Pete Slater, ., 
- ~ ee —— = Sales 
Big, strong, healthy baby chicks. Brown, Buff and . 
White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, Anconas English Setter pups, 2 to 9 months, $15 to $35. —<_ n " Halsted, everything. Seovers, “Desk ue 
and Rhode Island Reds: from modern hatchery suc- ane ome: Ethel, Miss ge inet Sales iake a 
cessfully operated twelve years. igh quality, reason- te Collie female dog and pups for sale,  6yl- an an mage 30. daily. 
able prices. Write today far free catalog, price lists = start you, ish everything Distributors, 
and discounts. | Portiand Hatchery, 540 West Walnut = it ae ne inst ; a 105, "609" Division, ‘Chicago, 
, Street, ortland, Indiana. ee 0K. — er’s famous 
. of dogs. Instruetions on feeding. care and mc ee = » See see vi 
Write Tee ae Polk Miller Products Corp. 1926  Natlan_Co., Dept 2520. 8t__Louts. 
er ucts DI 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ima eC Tmmense profits silvering mirrors “at home. Plating » 
auto parts, 3 oe ni 
furnished. Details free. te Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 


High quality; all popular varieties. Mod- 
erate prices. Postage prepaid. Largest 
hatchery in Dixie serving entire South. 


LAUREL BABY CHICK CO. 


Box 431, Laurel, Miss. 





Train’s “‘Gold Bond’ Chicks.—-Special money-sav- 
ing discount on orders booked now and delivered any 
time you prefer, Chicks shipped with our 100% “Gold 
Bond’’ guarantee of satisfaction. Catalog now ready. 
Contains complete facts on our Missouri accredited 
breeding flocks—bred early maturing and to high egg- 
production standards. Popular breeds. Write for 
catalog. Learn the facts on our unusual offer before 
placing your chick order anywhere. This exceptional 
offer for a limited time only. Train's Poultry Farm 
Hatchery, Ine., Box 261, Independence, Mo. 


Ross’ Guaranteed Chicks. —Ours are not the usual 
grade of hatchery vhicks Our AA grade chicks from 
flocks certified by Kansas State Agricultural Co lege 
on egg production and vigor; a grade from flocks cull- 
ed by culling expert registered with the college. This 
year both gradea developed to higher egg-production 
standards than ever. All varieties of leading egg¢ 
strains. 1 000,000 chicks will be hatched this season. 
Early booked orders guaranteed delivery when wanted. 


























Our new 1927 catalog and exceptionally low prices 
will be a pleasant surprise. Write Ross Hatchery, 
Box 291, Junction City, Kansas. 

ANCONAS 

Anconas exclusively. South's largest breeder. Write 
me your wants. Address H. E. Pentecost, Dresden, 
Tenn, 

CORNISH 

Exhibition Dark Cornish three to ten dollars each. 
Good cockerels $2.50; eggs $3 per 15. J S. Myers, 
La Fayette, Ga. 

LEGHORNS 
Purebred Brown Leshorn —Cocks. cockerels, $1.50- 
$2; hens, pullets, $1.50. Edgar Pannel!, Blue Springs, 
Miss. 

Hollywood’s Heaviest Laye:s.—Females from 270- 
807 ecg dams mated to males from 307 egg dam. 
Eggs ic; ci s 80¢ DeShazo, Greenville, 
BAY 

Lerte Barron Le horas 27) B14 evs steam, dircet 
from importer. — profitable. Order now. Chicks; 
100. $15; exas: 7. Feost White Ege Farm. Box 
123B, Weaub'eau, "Mo. 

Kwa!iteed Single Comb White Leshorr n chicks | from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for bacil- 
lary white Clarrhea by the state. Order now Catalog 
and price list free. Uarrisonburg Hatchery. Inec., 200 
Patterson Si., Harisonburg, Va. 

ORPINGTONS 





Price winning White Orpingtons Patching eggs. 
Catalogue free on request. W. J. Lavender, Marshall- 
ville, Ga. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
White Plymouth Rocks.—Cockerels $5 and $7: 





MISCELLANEOUS 


+ aa APPLES 


~ Selected eating apples, si. 15 bushel, 
town Orchards, Hemp, Ga 


BUILDING MATERIAL 





‘fob, Hemp- 

















Tenn. 4 
+ 10, 





























Marion, Indiana. 
oo wanted to advertise our goods and — 
to 0c @ 


n ur. Write for 
full particulars. American Products Co., 8940 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks 
sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. 
701, Amsterdam, " 











Sell Mendets, a 


ee: Box 




















Shines carlots: heart cypress ‘$6. 25; prime cy- 
press $3.25: heart pine $5.75: sap pine $2.75, per Agents.—Our new househeld cleaning device washes 
thousand. Write Dan Shipp, itawkineville, Ga. ba — ae cleans ey scrubs, ee. 
ts less than ooms. Over profit. te 
SAE FARM MACHINERY > __ _ Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., *Pairfleld, lows. 
Stump Puller. —Fitzpatrick hand power complete $20 fg easy selling ——e rain-proof H 
double purehase outfit. ered at one-third regu- made measure. Finest and styles. 
lar price. Todd Co., Ine., Norfolk, Va. advance profits. Free outfit iy free cap offer. Tay- 
KODAK FINISHING ler Cap Dept. Z-52, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Trial roll, six glossitene prints, 25c; fast service. oa ane ~— + wieigh pa. A. on ow 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. Hustlers earn from: $1,500 to $8,000 yearly. 
Kodak Finishing wt Mail.—Films developed free; today. The W. T. Rawleigh €o., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 
prints, 8e to W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- phis, Tenn. 


mingham, pg 
Roll Films 





rip ee Free.—Film ——y 
lie; prints 3c to 6c Wilson Studio, 
mingham, Ala, 


Amazing Trial Offer.—One Kodak 
oped, 6 fine glossy prints; cnly Ldc. 
Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PATENTS 


“Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free , “How 
to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-H Security Bank Building 
across sirect from Patent Office) , Washington, 


SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES 


Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50. 
Rebui typewriter free. Installments if desired. 
Dept. PS-1, McCool Telegravh & Business College, 
Sandervi'le, Ga. 


d Fre oe 


roll film devel- 
Asscciarced Pheto, 























Learn Telegraphy.—Pay tuition 
after you get to work. . Rebuilt typewriter free with 
cash enrollments, limited time. Position guaranteed. 
= MeCool Telegraph & Business College, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 


1-3 eash, balance 


SYRUP 


best quality ; 
gallon, freight 
a. 





Sugar 
rels, 35 
Williams, 


Cane Syrup; 
gallons, 75c 
Quitman, G 


new cypress bar- 
paid. W. W. 





TOBACCO 


art tag ox romney: —Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 
$1 $2. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
names of tobacco users. 





Pent Pine free for ten 





makes it easy to carn $50.00 
selling Shirts direct to wearer. 


Agents.—New plan. 
to $100.00 weekly, 





No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts. Broadway, New York. 

$5 to $15 daily (sworn proof), 


introducing new 
Guaranteed Hosiery. Must wear or aced free. No 
You simply write or- 
our pay daily, month- 
sfactory. 


furnished. 
chiffons. 
Cincinnati, 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Kentucky Mortgage 
Lifters 


Duroc Jerseys, Big Type and eg 
Poland Chinas “~ Hampshire 

Sows and bears, all ages, 

best breeding and cmaisey. Writ 
for circular and describe your wants. 


KENTUCKY HOG FARMS 


Macochee Textile Company, 
Ohio. P 






















Box Y, Lexington, Ky. 

REGISTERED BIG TYPE POLAND CHIN. 
tate Fair oo 10 seven mon! 

old ail ate. i #01 pounds, with perfect marking. 


Were bred in November. Price $35.00. 


old pigs, weigh 65 pounds, Either sex, $15.00. 
check gets first choice. 
4, ©. DONALDSON. MEMPHIS, MISSOURI 





Registered Duroc Hogs and Jersey 
Cattle. .Rhode Island Reds 


Write your wants 











Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


‘BABY CHICKS 


Most ads read the same. Roguits count. Try cur 
aeeredited chicks and be convinced. All popular va- 
rieties. wane for prices and discount on carly or- 

nut Bidge a gpa Box E-31, Butler, 
Minois ; ws ebfield, Tiinois. 

“Eegtine’” Quality Baby 

ad payers. The kind 


em from us. ng bi 
ity—the best. Teantifut 
is Hatchery, Florence, 


Chicks.—Imediate delivery; America’s finest egg bred 


~~, wre 
PLP PDO PDO 











Chicks.—Vigorous, peppy 
a a eae we =. 


free catalog. Muscle 





Strains: Roeks, Anconas, $16; Wyandoties, Or- 
Lo aa $17; White, Brown Leghorns, $15; bh 
broilers $15; prepaid. 


ee ag guaranteed. 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, c. 

Wrail’ 3 End 307- egg strain White eee chicks (the 
World’s best chicks), Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. 
One Ape ap chicks for 1927. 15,000 customers, hun- 

3 @reds of testimonia.s. Write for prices, pictures, ete. 
Trail’s End Pou'try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Baby Chicks.—Big, husky. aes chicks, all pure- 
heavy 





bred, produced from best standard flocks, win- 
ter layers. Barred and White Rocks, Reds, S16 per 

i; White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
$17. Smith-Norris Hatchery, Box C, Clarksville, Tenn, 





Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns and Anconas. $16 
per 100; Reds $20; Black Gian‘’s $30. 20% off on. 
Sil erders paid for mow to. be delivered in February 
and later. 100% live val ti 


guaranteed. Postage 
Catalogue on request. Walnut Hill Poultry 
Gecdaden. Ala. 


rm. 6 





$2 and $3 per 15. Safe delivery guaventeed. Lauder United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 

Poultry Farm, Box 381, Ft. Worth Texas W. T. LOGGINS, Somerville, Tennessee 
Gardner’s Barred Rocks.—-Choice cockerels and pul- 

lets; hatching egts from heavy daying st-ain Trap- 

nested. Order chicks now. Gardner Bros., Auburn, 

Ala. 
Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 


and blood tested two years for baciliary white diarrhea 
by the state. Order now Catalog and price list free. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inec., 200 Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, _Va 


“RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red t “b-e-ers 
culled and two years for baeillery white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harisonburg Hatchery, Inc.. 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 
Write Viola Kiker, 














Silver aw cockerels, $5. 











Polkton, N. 

White and Golden Laced Wyandottes. Dr. E. © 
Hagler, Tuscaloosa, A 

Columbian Wyandotte pullets and cockerels; good 
type and color. hing esgs. L Coley, Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 

Jersilds Invincible strain White Wyandottes. bred 


years. Chick young- 


for eggs, meat and uty 
Catalog free. Peter Jersild, 


sters, breeders for sale, 











Foley, Ala. Ne RAs 
TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze ee best breeding. Hillcrest 
Farm arms, Kidson, Ten 
~ White Hollangls!— ‘Tupkeydoms greatest layers. Mrs. 
E. Golding, Belden, Miss. 





75 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. 
D. W. Routt, Sonora, Ky. 


Goldbank Giant Bronze turkeys, April 
hatch; heavy, vigorous = large boned, free from 
disease. Satisfaction Mrs. Harry H. 
Lee, Sunnyside Turkey Farm, Heaesor,_ NW. C. 


Black Belt Giant Mammoth Bronze tw Great 
size and vitality. sag" of all — ny tistastion 
guaranteed. ship Toms $15 to $25; 





Magnificent 














R. L. REDS — Superb, 
Suitable to build up any flock 


ANCONAS — Pure Sheppards — The 
selected. $5 each; 10 for $35. 


500 Cockerels and Cocks 500 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Big, full-of-pep boys, ready to put the Lay 
and Win into your flock. $5 each, or 10 for $35 


rich dark color for 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS—Big huskies, with years of good breeding 
behind them, at $8 each, 5 for $32. 


All Birds Guaranteeed to Be Free From Any Standard Disqualifications. 


Walnut Hill Poultry Farm, Gadeden, Ala. | 


Exhibition and Breeding. 


of Reds, at $5 each, or 10 for $35. 


best that money can buy, carefully 





WHITE LEGHORNS <=! 


atching eggs, no nt ag pullets, hens, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 


for free catalog and special bull 3 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, = Rapids, Mich. 


cma Sp 


ates Coe 


Most Profitable chick- 
ea mneEDS scans 








ee 





EVERLAY .xtioan 
eee 








on approval. 
rio $7.50 to $10. Walnutta Stock Parms, Massillon, 
a. 
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Minute 


If some one scraped the butter left over from your table into the garbage can 


after each meal you certainly would put a stop to it imm 
Left-over butter must be saved for another meal, but how ab “Tef 
resent separator leaves in the skim-milk? It isn’t at all 
val to increase the yield of butter-fat from the milk of 
just a few cows by a quarter-pound to a pound 
hink what t. 


butter-fat which your 
unusual for a new De 
Skim Your Skim-Milk 


Ask your De Laval Agent to brin or more a@ day. 


ediately. 
about the “‘left-over” 


would mean to 


out a new De Laval Separator an you in the course of a year. 


run the ohige-a® from pow old 
separator throug it. e new 
De Laval skims so clean that if you 
are losing any butter-fat it will 
surely be recovered. Have any 
cream recovered in this manner 
weighed and tested at your cream- 
ery, and then, you can tell exactl 

w much a new De Laval will 
save for you. Trade allowances made 
on old separators of any age or make. 


$6.60 to $14.30 
DOWN 

Balance in 15 Easy 

Monthly Payments 


longer. 
ments 


conditions of use. 


and Try 
‘an Improved 


DeLaval 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator 
ever made—skims cleaner, runs easier.and lasts 
Among other new features and refine- 
it has the 
eliminates vibration, causing it to run smoother 
and easier. It gives you a rich, smooth, high- 
testing cream, and skims cleaner under all 


“floating” bowl which 


FREE Catalogs , 


| the old man. 











Low 


re, 
now while prices are down. 
mpt shipments. Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE bay 
THE FREIGHT. “i saved $23.50" 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. You, teo, 
save. Don't delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Grown From Selected 
Stock—None Better—57 
years selling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. gecatalog 
free. 700illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for it 
today. Dept. No. 51. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 





SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years. 





DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 











Handy “Bayer”. boxes of 12 tablets 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
oe: which contains proven directions. 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








SHOCKING 
“Well, darter,” said the father to his daugh- 
ter on her return from college, “How much 
do you weigh now?” 
“Why,” she replied, 
undressed for gym.” 
“Who the tarnation is Jim?” came from 


“I weigh 140 pounds 


AN EDITORIAL HELPMATE 

“Your husband is editor of the Clarion, is 
he not?” asked a newcomer of Mrs. Dinks. 

“Yes.” 

“And as you have no family, and have 
considerable leisure on your hands, you as- 
sist him now and then in his editorial work, 
I dare say?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the brisk little wom- 
an, hiding her berry-stained fingers under 
her apron. “I edit nearly all his inside mat- 





ter.”’-—Everybody’s. 


AUTO-MANIA 
Here lies the body of Jim Lake, 
Tread softly all. who pass; 
He thought his foot was on the brake, 
But it was on the gas. 
—Typo Graphic. 
At sixty miles 
Drove Willie Smidder; 
He ‘lost control 
His wife’s a widder. 
—Town 
Here lies what’s left 
Of Henry Glenn; 
Match in gas tank— 
Up went Hen. 
—San 
Bill Turpin sneered 
At careful folk; 
He hasn’t sneered 
Since his axle broke. 
—Pitt’ Panther. 


and Country. 


Francisco Chronicle. 


NOT SO ANXIOUS 
At those rather infrequent intervals when 
we feel that to shuffle off this mortal coil 
would be more or less of a relief, we are 


reminded of the old Negro who continually 


expressed: himself as being weary of life. 
He “wushed dat de good Lord would sen’ de 
Angel Gabriel to carry Amos home to his 
old Marster.” 

So familiar’ did this dolorous refrain grow 
to those who knew the old fellow that two 
of his white acquaintances decided to try 
out his sincerity. Wrapped in a sheet, and 
with an old cavalry saber clanking as he 
walked, one of them advanced through the 
night and knocked at the door of the old 
man’s shack. 

“Who, dat?” came in startled response to 
the knock. 

Silence, and then another impressive knock- 
ing with the saber hilt. 

“Who dat?” Again in a voice betraying 
increasing perturbation. 

“I am the Angel Gabriel sent to carry old 
Amos home to his old Marster,” in sepul- 
chral tones. 

“Law, Mars’ Gabriel,’”’ cried a 
voice, “old Amos done moved 
dis heah house two years ago.” 


trembling 
’way from 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Pay a 7 V——Copyright, 1927, by 
By J.P. ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

















HiT AIN’ HAHD TIMES 
ER-COMIN’, BUT SOF’ 
TIMES ER-GWINE --- 





He NOW Makes $24051 
Sales Per Wee k 


Montgomery Co., 
PENN., was a Street 
Car Conductor up to a 
few months ago. Now, he 
is making $240.51 aver- 
age sales per week sell- 

ing Stark Trees—has 
sold $1,683.60 worth 
in 7 weeks. 


Thousands of ches. N- schater 
Farmers and City Men 
Do As Well! 


Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
YOU the great Sales Opportunities that 
out Great Advertising Campaign — 
ng gene farms ge 

ces within your grasp. Write for 
te z ou are PAID WEEK- 
LY—the work is healthful, pleasant and 
PROFITABLE. Don’t let your neigh- 
bor beat you to this MONEY- 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W., 342 


STARK BRO’S NURSE 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity | 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 342 PF. & 
Louisiana, Mo. 1-1-27 

Send me — without any obligation on my part— § 
complete facts and terms of your Salesmen’s Offer. 











—S—————J 


BROWNS 





! Less Than 
ts 


"\ per runnin 


“T™\ foot 


"7 From 
Factory 
FREIG! _ 
PREPAIO 


GetThis Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you’ll 
find prices cut tothe bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a good long time—and, 
as usual, Jim_ Brown's prices are way be- 
low all other fence prices. Qualityhighest. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 150 different styles of my 
famous double vanized fence, also steel posts, 
gates, wire, ing and paint. —Jim Brown. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.17) 

Dept. §507 Cleveland, Ohio 











DAT WHUT HURT FOLKS! 











REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free, 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried ~ 


° every: 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found sweiling gone. Thank you for the 

obtained. *‘T will recom- 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Doctuh ax me how de ole ’oman feelin’ 
dis mawnin’; well, she’s gruntin’, but 
she’s gwine! 


wonderft al results 


ABSORBINE 





U.S Pa 
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Belle City Incubator Co. Box i01, 














